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Paterson Bumbledom. 


One ot the inconveniences of living in a vil- 
lage is that one is too apt to become identified 


| denounces them, more especially if not be- 
| longing to their own small community. 
It was scarcely te be expected that the in- 


| habitants of that thriving: New Jersey settle- 


with all that belongs to it. Each individual | ment which the public hears of once a year in 
assumes a personal concern in all that interests | connection with horse-racing and a horse fair, 


the contracted circle ; its virtues and its vices | 
come home to him as though they were his own, | 


and he as naturally plumes himselt on the one 
as he resents the imputation of the other. 
In fact a small community is only like an en 

larged family circle. Its members cling closely 
to one another, or if they have their private 
squabbles and heart-burnings, they are at least 
united in repelling any aggression from with- 
out, It is an amiable weakness that leads a 
man toseé no fault in anything that belongs to 
him, but the inevitable misfortune of it is that 
he is insensibly drawn to defend what is in its 
nature incapable of defense. In large cities 
this sort of clanship is rarely found, or. it 
assumes « different and afar more practica 
shape. In New York we denounce the cor- 
ruption of public institutions whenever they 
come to light. They are the inseparable evils 
of civilization, yet every good citizen does his 
part, first in exposing and afterward in trying 
to prevent their recurrence. In Paterson, on 
the conttary, it seems to be a point of honor | 


BORING FOR A FOUNDATION FOR THE NEW SUSPENSION BRIDGE FROM BROOKLYN TO NEW YORK.-- SEE PAGE 387. 


would be very well pleased with our recent 
illustrations of the cruelties practiced in their 
workhouse. .The Paterson Daily Press, which 
we may suppose expresses the views of the 
Philistines and Pharisees of Paterson, is 
especially angry with us, and threatens dire 
punishment on ali who read, buy or sell tho 
obnoxious number. But, in the first place, 
this paper is not published to suit the tastes 
of any single individual nor of avy particular 
community; and again, so long as our illus- 
trations are founded on unimpeached evidence 
given before a Court of Inquiry, and convey 
to the public a more vivid idea than mere 
words can, of the oppressions of the poor and 
defenseless in the ‘‘habitations of cruelty,” 
we are not to be deterred in the discharge of a 


| public duty by the scoldings of those whose 


evil deeds are laid bare. 
The Paterson Daily Press takes a view of 





the duties of journalism which would be in- 
| excusable in a metropolitan newspaper, but is 
hardly surprising when we consider how a 


to defend all abtises, and attack every one who — ener is bound by the spirit of 
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clique and partisanship. It is not asserted that 
our sable artis: bas gone beyond the truth in 
his delineation of Sigler and his misdeeds. 
The evidence is too srong for that. Qut 
offense appears to be that we “injure the 
rpnutation of a whole community ”"—that ‘‘ we 
libel the city of Paterson "—and ‘‘inflict last- 
ing injury on its good name.” Now this tan 
only be true in the extreme and highly im- 
probable case that the fnhabitants of Paterson 
have pinned their reputation on the character 
of Sigler. His whippings of women and chil- 
dren only affect the character of the commu. 
nity so far as that community justifies o¢ ap- 
proves them. Workhouse cruelties are, un- 
fortuyitely, no novelty in history. Bamble, 
Squvers and Miss Miggs are types of this class, 
Wich existed long before Siglet came to his 
‘present bad eminence, and will, we fear, exist 
long after he is forgotten. Paterson is not 
disgraced because this man has attached him- 
self to one of her iusti:utions, She can only 
be disgraced by supporting him after his evil 
deeds have been exposed. And we think too 
highly ot the virtue and intelligence of an 
American canmunity to suppose that a spirit 
ot partisanship will be for a moment allowed 
— against proved cruelties and abuse of 

st. 

The Paterson Daily Press seems to think 
that we have some spite against its native 


place. If it had followed the course of this | 


journal for some years past, it would see that 
the only spite we have is against cruelty and 
wrong wherever they are found. We repre- 
seuted pietorially the starvation and oppres- 
sion in the Paterson workhouse in the site 
way and for the same purpose as We represent- 
ed the atrocities at Andersonville, and as we 
are ready to-morrow to hold up for public de- 
testation any similar facts on Blackwell’s 
Island. if tu@y can be proved to exist there. 
We invi'g pur contemporary, when his better 
sense returns, to join us in this crusade against 
the grruptions which time and the perverse 
neure of most men when invested with un- 
tontrolled authority produce in the best in- 
tentioned instiutions. He talks of an “ effort 
at redress.” Will not some one in Paterson 
send us some artistic illustration of the piety 
and goodness of Sigler? Of his kindness to 
the poor wretches under his charge, of his de- 
votion to them in sickness, of his Christian 
administration in the bour of death? Such 
would be one kind of redress. Another, and 
more practicable, because more true, would 
be for the Paterson authoritics to do their 
daty. To dismiss this man, to declare him 
Incapable of public employment, and thus 
purge themselves from the shame of having 
been misled into employing him. 

The verdict of the Court of Inquiry has not 
yet reach+d us. If one might judge from the 
demeanor of Sigier, from his cool effroutery, 
from his defiance of all decency in smoking 
his cigar while before the court, he is reckon- 
ing on some secret influence which shall bear 
him harmless. It is quite possible he may 
escape. without censure ; but we beg to remind 
the Paterson Daily Press that though he may 
be whitewashed at home, there is a public 
opinion in this country which both he and it 
have outraged, and which will not be so easily 
conciliated. 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 1, 1867. 


Nortice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, - 








NOTICE. 

MANUSCRIPTS must in all cases be accompanied with 
the rcal name and address of the authors,and with stamps 
for their return, it uvacceptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and ali possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 
not responsible should a MS. be mislaid or lost. All 
Communications, Books for Review, et:., must be ad- 
dressed to Frank Les ie, 537 Pearl street, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s Pictorial Almanacs for 
1868. 

On next Saturday we shall issue Franx 
Lesire’s ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1868, ar elegant 
Annual, containing the Calenvar and Astrovomical Data 
for the Year, with Statistica, Useful Tables, and a variety 

f Interesting Matter, embell shed with Sixty fine [ilus- 
trations on Wood, and a beautiful Chromo-Lithograph; 
Price 50 cents. Also, Frank Lestze’s Lapy’s Ini0s- 
TRATED ALMANAC FOR 1868, a Manual for the Ladies, 
containing a compete and accurate Calendar, Sixty 
elegant Illustrations, a beautifa! Plate, printed in colors, 
with a variety ot Useful and Ent+rtaining Matter o: the 
greatest Interest to Ladies; Price 50 cents, 








On the Presidential Term. 

Noruixe could be more perfect than our 
form of Government, if our public men were 
statesmen instead of politicians. Such men as 
the founders of our great Republic were nutur- 
ally borne above the degrading suspicion that 
a citizen of a community which numbered 
Washington, Franklin and Jefferson among its 
sons, could, like a second Esau, sell his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. Yet now, men, 
whom the people have elevated to the highest 
position a free man can attain, have not failed, 


| under the sedtittive influence of powerful 
| Patronage, or the flattery of corrupt depend- 
| ente, to ignore their country’s good for their 
| Owu personal advancement, and to perform the 
part of a Benediet Arnold without its danger. 

It would seem as if the poet’s description, 

* Man never is, but always to be blest! 

was more especially intended for our leading 
politicians; for they seem only to care about 
position to use it as a stepping-stone to either 
its continuance, if they have already attained | 
its highest step, or td sdvatice themselves if | 
they are only ott thé ldwer rung of the ladder. | 
'Theit actual duties. are, therefore, either | 
neglected or used for ulterior ends. The 
_ public good is entirely lost sight of; they do 
not represent the community, but only their 
own selfish purposes. 

It would be easy to prove that almost all our 
national misfortunes are owing to the in- 
triguing for votes to secure the Presidential 
election. One of the latest instances is the 
disgraceful truckling to the cowardly and bom- 
bastic swindle of the Fenian movement, which 
was known from the first to be merely a plan 
for defrauding the most credulous and igno- 
rant portion of a credulous and ignorant people 
out of their hard-earned savings to support 
such men as Mahoney, Stephens, Roberts, and 
Other greedy cormorants. Indeed it is not 
| speaking too harshly of both parties when we 
assert that their plotting is carried on with 
more or less reference to the next Presidential 
election. 

Surely with such facts before us, no honest 
Ameri¢an, no true republican, no genuine 
lover of liberty, can hesitate as to the pro- 
priety of conzidering how far it is advisable to | 
place temptation out of the reach of our pres- 
ent unhappy specimens of public. men, by 
rescinding the law which admits the eligibility 
of any man to a second Presidential term, or 
by a tacit understanding that one term shall 
be a cardinal principle in our politics. Surely | 
it is honor enough for the most deserving of | 
our citizens to be for once the chief magistrate 

of the United States. 
| The advantages resulting to the public 
service by withdrawing the grand temptation 
to neglect of official duties are too manifest to 
reed recital. If this glittering prize were 
| removed, there would be excited in the incum- 
| bent of the office a patriotic desire to do his 
| duty to his country, and the germ of all plot- 
| ting for re-election would be destroyed. In- 
stead of narrowing his views to his own selfish 
interests, he would be able devote his un- | 
divided attention to the duties of his high and | 
responsible station. He would then have | 
leisure enough and independence enough to 
be the impartial executive of a great people | 
It would confer upon him a freedom of | 
thought and action he does not now possess. 
It would enable him to look at every question | 
in its true light, apart from the distorting in- 
fluence of how it might tell upon his chances 
of success for a re-nomination. 

Neither in general reflections on this subject 
would it be out of place to consider whether 
non-eligibility to re-election as President 
might not fitly be associated with a prolonga- 
tion of the single term. ‘Ihe question is one 
merely of expediency. We adhere to the 
principles laid down by our forefathers. 

The reasons which led them to fix on the 
term of four years instead of five, three, or 
six, may have been justified by the political 
status of their times. And if that status have 
changed, if, moreover, after long experience 
the term of four years be proved to be 
too restricted, there is no valid reason 
why it should not be enlarged. It is a 
trite remark that we live in a fast age. 
With the rapid means of communication now 
in use the whole country is now brought prac- 
tically into closer intercourse than Rhode 
Island was with New York in the days of the 
Revolution. The rapidity with which the 
whole mass is leavened with political ideas 
partakes of the marvelous. Unrest, excite- 
ment, the impossibility of standing still, are 
the lot of this generation, and there is no 
probability that our descendants will find any 
relief from this constant turmoil. But insograve 
and momentons an event as the change of our 
chief magistrate many of the best minds 
among us see only a great evil in its recur- 
rence in the short intervals now established by 
law. 

In the early ages of the Republic, before its 
policy and cheracter had acquired the firmness 
and consistency of age, when ‘‘it was in its 
gristle and had not yet hardened into bone,” 
frequent changes of the President might have 
been advisable, so that the people, the ultimate 
appeal, might have the opportunity of correct- 
ing and changing whatever they deemed amiss. 
Now that our home and foreign policy are 
settled on a basis that cannot be shaken, the 
change of Presidents mean little else than a 
fresh distribution of patronage, a new re- 
adjustment of the loaves and fishes. How 
detrimental this is to the public service can- 
not but strike any calm observer of our political 
system. It is then well worthy of careful 
deliberation whether an extension of the 











conduce td the public good, and be of vast 
advantage to thé piiblic setvice: Politicians 
by trade will, of course, be bitterly Opposed to 
any such change, because the agita'ions on 
which they thrive would then be lulled; but to 
the great mass of the people who desire to 
| pursue their avocations unvexed by the now 
| frequent recurrence of party strife, such 
|lengthened intervals of popular elections 
would be a welcome relief. 








Gamblers and Gambling. 


In this season of summer heats ahythitig 
cooling is refreshing, even though it be im- 
pudence. And for cool impudence we know 
of nothing which excels the meeting of gam- 
blers called together to devise means to resist 
the operations of a Society formed for the 
laudable and express purpose of putting them 
down. To hear these gentry talk one would 
really think they were martyrs in some good 
cause, that they were checked in some iaud- 
able enterprise, and that they were doing all 
the good in their power, when this Society in- 
solen' ly comes and interferes with them. Poor 
innocent lambs! They have sent one of their 
fraternity to Congress, they have bought up 
the police and the magistracy—and if this ex- 
pression be thought too strong, we wish any 
one who objects to it would tell us by what 
other means the strong arm of the law has 
hitherto been paralyzed—and now to be an- 
noyed bya self-constituied inquisitorial body 
of citizens, is really too bad! We can fancy 
the surprise of a stranger to our institutions if 
he were told that these men who complain of 
unwarrantable interference were felons and 
outcasts. That their profession is under the 


‘ban of the law. That it is the most pernicious 


imaginable. That it leads to as much crime 
as dram-drinking. That its victims fill our 
jails, and that every year hundreds of families 


|are plunged into the utmost misery by the 


nefurious arts of these gamblers by profession. 
Perhaps we shall hear next that a number of 
men who delight in cruelty to animals have 


‘met together, determined to resist the wanton 


interference of the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. The active exertions of 
Mr. Bergh in his admirable undertaking have 
filled them with alarm and indignation. they 
cannot bear to have their privileges abridged, 
and are resolved that they will suffer it no 
longer: and if they were as united and as rich 
as the confederated gamblers, they might pos- 
sibly succeed. 

We do not know who the founders of this 
‘‘Society for the Suppression of Gambling” 
are, or what means they have for carrying out 
their purposes, but we cannot refrain from 
wishing them a large measure of success. The 


| evi! they set themselves to conquer is a gigantic 


one, and it will require no small fortitude and 
resolution to insure success. There is no form 
of opposition they will not meet. Obloquy, 
ridicule, and even personal violence, will be 
sure to attend them; but, on the other hand, 
they will have the approval of every citizen 
whose good opinion is worth having, and the 
approbation of a good conscience, without 
which all other rewards would be worthless. 








Model Family Hotels. 


Nir one may believe the statements of the daily 
papers, the era of high rents is passing rapidly 
away, partly owing to the increase of new 
houses, and partly to large numbers of people 
having taken refuge in the suburbs. Still rents 
are high—enormously high; and everybody, 
except landlords, wishes they were lower. So 
much has already been said upon the way in 
which space is economized in’ Paris, that we 
suppose there are few newspaper-readers who 
do not know that the houses there are divided 
into suites of apartments, each as complete, 
with its kitchen and appurtenances, as if it 
were a separate and independent house, the 
only connection of one suite with another 
being that of a common stairway. It has often 
been proposed to introduce some such system 
here, and we are glad to hear that a building 
is now in course of erection to carry out the 
idea. But in the details, as laid before the 
public, there is, we conceive, one serious mis- 
take, and that is the proposal to have one com- 
mon hall or restaurant for the occupants of the 
rooms. It is only to get rid of hotel life, with 
all its pernicious influences, that families set 
up housekeeping; and the advantages of having 
one’s own establishment are entirely lost if a 
public table is to be a necessary adjunct. The 
enormous expense of a restaurant, as compared 
with the cost of a private kitchen, will go far 
to counterbalance a diminisbed rent. .This 
might, of course, be obviated by fixing a low 
scale of charges, or working it on the co-opera- 
tive principle ; but still this objection holds 
good, that, by making sirict privacy of the 
family impossible, an element is introduced 
fatal to the success of the scheme. There can 
be no architectural difficulty in arranging suites 
of rooms, from five to ten in number, having 
the ceilings ‘‘deafened,” provided with kitchens 





Presidential term to seven years might not 


and the other usual offices of a well-appointed 








slides for sétiding all garbage to a common 
receptacle in the basement; but to insist that 
the families inhabiting such a building shal} 
eat in a common room, and be subject, nolentes 
volentég; to the nuisances of one another's 
children, is to bring the project at once into 
disrepute. Besides supporting his own family, 
a man does not wish to support a outing. 
house, and one, tesides, not of his own choice. 


—~ 


Scientific Murder of Infants. 


Ovr friends the French have rather a queer 
way of conducting their scientific experiments. 
The celebrated chemist Liebig fancies he has: 
discovered a substitute for the natural maternal 
aliment of infants. Perhaps after a careful 
analysis he considered that he had discovered 
the component parts of the milk, and com- 
pounded it by mixing together the separate 
ckemical elements his analysis haf disclosed. 
The mixture, as described, must have been 
nauseous enough, and unfortunately it was: 
something worse. Dr. Depaul administered 
it to four infants at different times, and as 
they speedily died, he thought it advisable to 
discontinue the experiments. He exonerates 
the inventor, however, by naively confessing 
that he had not attended to some precautions 
which Liebig had considered essential. 

But before expressing much holy horror at, 
the practices of other people, let us see 
whether we do not do something worse, 
under a plea which is quite as inhuman. 
Massachussetts has a bad character for having 
more children destroyed before birth than any 
two of the other States combined. But with- 
out seeking to discover why this crime is ¥o 
frequent in that Puritan stronghold, let 
us see what we do for babies after they 
are safely ushered into this world. ‘he bills 
of mortality show that for children under four 
years of age New York is, during the summer 
months, the most deadly place in Christendom. 
Unripe fruit, and soothing mixtures of all 
kinds, no doubt, do their appointed work ; but 
beyond those we must look to overcrowded 
and tincleanly rooms, bad ventilation, the 
niiasma rising in the streets from decaying 
vegetable matter, and the iguorance and pre- 
judices of mothers, as the true causes of this 
shocking mortality. 

We would venture to recommend a full con- 
sideration of this subject to our friend Dr. 
Dixon, whose work, ‘‘ Backbone,” we have just 
read with much pleasure. It is well suited to 
his vigorous pen, always ready to do battle 
against ignorance and neglect of duty. When 
the death-rate of infants in this city is reduced 
to moderate limits, we may have a right to re- 
proach our neighbors with their ‘‘ slaughter of 
the innocents.” Certainly not till then. 














Illegible Scrawls. 


Over exchanges from both West and East 
have some curious comments on the habit of 
writing illegibly, which some ill-informed per- 
sons seem to think is characteristic of a greati 
mind, whereas, nine times out of ten, it ori- 
ginates in carelessness, and is continued in 
defiance of the comfort of those who must read 
it. Thus, from Buffalo, we are told, that a 
Judge of the Bankruptcy Court rejected a peti- 
tion on the ground of illegible writing, avd 
upon receiving a letter from a prominent law- 
yer on the subject, observed, that if the re- 
jected petition had been as badly scrawled as 
the epistle in question, he would have com- 
mitted its writer for contempt. 

From England, too, we have a story equally 
good. During the recent debate on the Re- 
form Bill in the House of Lords, Lord Lyt:le- 
ton proposed an amendment, refusing the 
franchise to everybody who could not write 
legibly. The fun of the thing was, that the 
Clerk of the House was totally unable to read his 
lordship’s own illegible writing, and the amend- 
ment was withdrawn without a division. Apro- 
pos of this incident, the Spectator remarks : ‘‘Of 
the letters received at this office, which are all 
from educated persons, at least ten per cent. 
are written in that detestable Italian hand 
which was studied twenty years ago, and ure 
intelligible only to compositors. The intro- 
duction of note-paper spoiled half the hand- 
writings in England. The lines are not long 
enough to admit of legible letters.” 

Our own experience on this point scarcely 
confirms that of our clever contemporary ; but 
in this connection we remember hearing some 
years ago that Lord Palmerston, while Home 
Secretary, addressed a circular to the masters 
of the national schools, directing their atten- 
tion to thethin, scraggy style of writing taught 
to their pupils, and recommending the adop- 
tion of bolder, thicker strokes in forming the 
letters. Perhaps his lordship overlooked the 
fact that steel pens were gradually supersed- 





ing the quill, and the bad style he repre- 
| hended was the natural consequence of this 
labor-saving substitute. 





In the new kingdom of Italy, the church lands 
have been confiscated, and are to be sold. In paymet**, 
| the bonds of the State, bearing five per cent, intervst, 





house all on one floor, and with slate-lined ! will be accepted at par. 
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———— 
TOWN GOSSIP, 


Tue oldest inhabitant, whose testimony is 
always cal'ed for, and whOse memory is izreproachable, 
is confident that within his recollection there has never 
been so ra. ny aa August as the one we have just passed 
through. 

It has rained so persistently, so constantly and so co- 
piously, that if August had forty days and forty nights 
in «t, and the weather of the excess was like that which 
bas been, our faith in the rainbow asa sign of promise 
word be inclined to be shaken. 

Now nothing is pleasanter than & Summer shower, 
particularly if it comes at am opportune time, when you 
are at home, if you live in the city, and are not walking 
inathin summer suit, or have just returned from a 
drive in an open buggy in the Park; or if you live in the 
country, have taken all your hay in, or have not yet cut 
it; but during this August there has been a continued 
shower. The sky has looked for days together like the 
sky of November. An umbrella has been as necessary 
an article of outdoor clothing as an overcoat in 
January. 

It would seem as though there Mist be some trouble 
somewhere; @ hitch in th® precession of the equinoxes, 
or some*hing of that kind. 

It # not good for the corn, the potatoes are rotting, 
ang the peach crop will be spoiled. 

Tf we lived in anvage of superstition, it would be said 
that the excessive rain, especially on Sundays, was to 
show us how foolish an obligatory water régime was, 
whether produc-d by nature or by the Excise law. 

* * * > + 7 

The announcement that an agent of Charles Dickens 
is in this country fer the purpose of examiving whether 
it is advisable for the great novelist to pay a second visit 
to America, has excited great attention both in the press 
and in private circles, 

And no wonder that it should; for we predict that a 
personal Visit from Dickens would excite more enthu- 
siasm than that of almost any other noted Englishman. 
It is doubtful Whether John Bright even would be more 
hospitably received. For in his sphere of action 
Dickens has done as large-hearted a democratic work 
as Bright. Through all his writings there runs so 
human a spirit, that the great truth of our common 
fraternity owes its social acceptance to him, as much as 
the agitation for its political acceptance does to Bright 

By all means, let him, then, pay his second visit to 
us; let him not be afraid that we cherish any ill-feeling 
from what he has written of us on the occasion of his 
first. 

Perba»s he will look at us with different eyes now 
from what he did then. Most probably since that time 
be has changed as much as we have. Our experience 
hasenlarged. There has been occasion for earnest and 
maa'y work since then, and we have met the emergency 
like men. 

Ti is quite possible, however, that on his second visit, 
as on his first, Dickens may find much to amuse him. 
He dors this at home. But if he will only give us the 
opportunity to laugh at the ridiculous characters he 
finds among ourselves as heartily as we do at the long 
procession of laughter-provoking characters he finds in 
England, we will promise to enjoy the fun he furnishes 
with as liltle ill-feeling afterward as his own country- 
men display for the delineations he has given of speci- 
mens selected from among themselves. 

Besides this, however, he will come intending to offer 
usa treat; for since his first visit he his not only per- 
fected his reputation as a novelist, »ut has gained 
another as a reader, and unquestionably the best in this 
department as he is in the first. 

By the universal opiniov of those best qualified to 
Judge, it is a privilege to hear him read some of bis own 
writings. It gives new and unexpected value to many 
of the touches of charact We see what these ideal 
creations were in the imagination of their author, and 
they become more like living realities in our minds than 
they did before, 

To the readers of his writings in this country, and 
their name is legion, to see and hear Dickens read would 
be a pleasure which they would eagerly enjoy, and both 
for their sakes and for his we hope he will decide to 
come, Among all the projected entertainments for the 
coming season, none would be more satisfactory to the 
sudiences, and, most probably, as gratifying to the per 
former, By all means, therefore, let him make up his 
mind to pay us another visit. 

* “ . * 7 * * 

During the summer weather those of our friends 
who live in the country, seem to have the advantage 
over such of us as are forced to remain all the season 
in the city. To be sure the majority of them come in 
every morning with baskets in which to obiain their 
supplies of butter, fruit, vegetables, etc., since these 

are eomehow always found in cities, but never 
in the country, or such parts of it as are frequented by 
city people. But then on the other hand they brag of 
the trees and grass they have, of the purer air, and of 
the pleasant modes of travel by which they reach their 
homes, so much preferabie to the cars or omnibuses. 

It is fortunate that all of those who travel thus daily 
to their homes are not forced to take the Hoboken 
ferry in order to get there. That institution appears 
now to be trying its best to surpass even the discom- 
forts and outrages of the Long Island Railroad and the 
ferry run in connection with it. Heretofore it has ap- 
Peared that among all nuisances this was easily the 
first, but a proceeding last week on the Hoboken ferry 
shows a commencement which, if persisted in, may 
Probably win them the palm. 

The boat that started from Barclay street, when about 
io the middle of the stream, became disabled from a 
d+f-ctive engine, and thus dritted helplessly up the 
stream. After about an hour, the people on shore ap- 
Peared to become aware that something was wrong, and 
80 another boat was sent to its aid, but this, on reach- 
ing the first, became itselt disabled, and thus the two 
lay help ess together until a third was sent, so that to 
make the trip across the river took an hour snd three- 
quarters, 





Amusements in the City. 


In April, 1859, Miss Davenport opencd as the Metro- 
Politan Theatre the house for some time previously 
mown as Burton’s, and later as the Winter Garden. 
For the opening night the play selected was the 
“Czarina,” as the heroine of which the lady achieved 
® marked success. Not long afterward Miss Davenport 

red irom the stage, having become the wife of 
the lute :allant and accomplished General Lander. 
Within a few years past Mrs. Lander has made an occa- 
“ional appearance before the public in some of her 
favorite characters, Last week, as we are happy te 
record, Mrs. Lander opened the French Theatre for a 
secon, Playing in a new version of “ Elizabeth, Queen 
°f England;”* a play in which Ristori achieved her 
Sreatest success here last winter. A vory finished 
Piece of art is the rendering of the Queen by Mrs. 
Linder, Lege striking in presence than Madame 
Ristori, this lady has yet a dignity about her fitting to 
the must successtul impersonation of lotty elaracter. 
Wer action is always graceful and etriking. As a stu- 


dent of her art she has manifestly been most assidu- 
ous, and the result is that she may now be truth- 


No person having a true “eeling for art should omit to 


the French Theatre. 

At Wallack’s Lotta is still charming the public as 
Little Nelt and the Marchioness, in Mr. Jolin Brough: 
am’s elever Version of “The Old Ouriosity Shop:” 

“Under the Gaslight” continues to maintain its 
place on the prograninie of the New York Theatre. 

“Dombey and Son,” witoa Mr. Brougham and Miss 
Emily Thorné, keeps open house at the Olympic, to the 
delight of what may be set down as good-paying au- 
diences, 

There have been some new importitions within a 
few days past for the ballet of the everlasting “ Black 
Crook.” It is beyond our arithmstic to calculate the 
aggregate number of danseuses imported for this spec- 
tacle since its opening night away back toward thé last 

neration. 


At Barnum’s, that prince of pantomimists, Mr. G. L. 
Fox, is drawing crowds to view the fairy pantomime of 
“Mother Goose and her Golden Egg.” Pantomime 
imparts a sense of Christmas freshess even. to these 
muggy autumnal! nights. 

Miss Leo Hudson has reappeared at the Bowery in 
*“ Rookwood ” and “ M‘schief-Making,”’ closing on Sat- 
urday night last. 

A grand concert was given by the Arion Vocal Society 
on Saturday evening, at the Terrace Garden. Ordi- 
narily Mr. Theodore Thomas’s concerts are continued 
at this pteasant place of recreation. 

"Nobody’s Daughter” keeps the run at Banvard’s, 
where matinées were given on Wednesday and Satur- 
day last. 

There is unusual activity in the Minstrel circles at 
present. Indeed there are 20 many entertainments of 
th's kind now in operation, that we have not space to 
keep record of them. Mr. Neil Bryant has just returned 
from a visit to Europe. His brother Dan took his de- 
parture a few days ago to play a round of engagements 
in Californi:. 








ART GOSSIP. 


A view of Lake Winnepiseogee, New Hamp- 
shire, by David Johnson, is now to be seen at Schauss’s. 
It is an autumnal scene, in which the brilliant foiiage of 
that season is brought into quiet contrast with pearly 
atmorpheric grays. The painter has been very success- 
ful in maintaining harmony throughout this picture, a 
matter of considerable difficulty in painting autumnal 
scenes; and the careful study of his foreground rocks is 
especially worthy of notice. Mr. Johnson is one ot our 
rising young artists, and, unless we are much mistaken, 
one who ig destined to attain a high position among 
painters of American landscape. 

Artists complain of the difficulty of obtaining studios 
in this city. Here is a chance for doing something in 
the co-operative building way. A committee of artists 
to agitate this subject ought at once to be formed. 

A great drawback to the study of art in this country 
is the difficulty of obtsining living models of a pictur. 
esque character; hence it is that our figure-painters are 
obliged to have recourse to photographs, books of cos- 
tume and other sources that are limited in their taach- 
ings. Excepting plantation negroes and wild Indians, 
there are no picturesque figures in our North American 
groups. French Canada, or what is now known as the 
Province of Quebec, wou'd be an excellent field for 
some of our genre painters |: \<plore, on account of the 
quaint guise of the inhabitu.:ts and their old-tashioned 
accessories, 

3. F. Kensett is at work on a large picture of Lake 
George. Louis Lang, whose studio is in the same 
building with Mr. Kensett’s, will reopen his School of 
Art for Ladies on the Ist of November. 

William Hart is making sea -shore studies on the rock- 
bound coast of Maine. 

M. L. Mercier is at work on a large picture of Jerome 
Park during a race. ting. The subject will afford a 
good opportunity for giving horse characier and action, 
in the rendering of which M. Mercier is proficient, 
This picture will probably appear at the winter exhibi- 
tion of the Academy of Design. 

Not many engravers are painters, but we have two 





both branches of art. Mr. A. H. Ritchie would 
have commanded success as a painter of figure-pieces 
had be made that a specialty instead of an occasional 
resource. He is now engaged upon an engraving after 
his picture of the “‘ Death-Bed of Lincoln.”” Marshall, 
one of the best line-engravers of America—or anywhere 
else, for that matter—paints very strong portraits. 
Many of our readers must be familiar with his engrav- 
ing of Abraham Lincoln, which was from a portrait 
painted by Marshall himself. The same artist has 
painted an excellent likeness of General Grant, on an 
engraving from which he is now assiduously at work. 








Boring for a Foundation to the New Suspen- 
sion Bridge from Brooklyn to New York 


City. 

Tue scheme for connecting New York and 
Brooklyn with a bridge has assumed a practical shape, 
and our iilustration represents the boring which has 
commenced upon the Brooklyn side to test the question 
how tar the foundations wil! have to.go in order to reach 
the solid rock. The Directors of the Company, of 
which there are thirty, have advanced $10,000 individ- 
ually to carry on the experiments now being made. A 
subdivision of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
pany are engaged on a report, the object of which will 
be to show the probable cost of the bridge and the 
character of the enterprise as a speculation. Other sub- 
divisions of the same committee are engaged in collect- 
ing statistics of various kinds. Evidently everything 
is being done which can be to conduct the enterprise 
to a successful termination. 

The boring on the north side of the Fulton ferry has 
now reached a depth of between sixty and seventy feet. 
The substratum is found to be firm and filled witb 
heavy bowlders. The indications are that solid rock is 
very far below the surface. Mr. Spangler. who is con- 
ducting these operations, is the gentleman who bored 
the well at Columbus, Ohio, which is 2,775 feet deep, 
and which is said to be the deepest artesian well in the 
world. Our illustration shows the machinery used in 
this processs. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—— It is reported that Edwin Booth has decided to 
th: tion of his theatre at the corner of 





e 
Twenty-third street and Sixth avenue, immediately. 
The building will be lighted from the centre of the 
ceiling, and will be made, as tar as possib'e, fire-proof. 
In the interest of the public, we trust that sone atien- 





tion will be given to making the 


seats comfortable and 


see Mrs. Lander’s rendering of “Queen Elizabeth” at | 


belonging to this city who have attained eminence in , 


| 


fully placed as the best actress on the American stage. | 





Sufficiently commodious to accommodate thé lege of | 
the hearers. | 


—— The removing of the rocks at Hell-Gate is ex- 
citing attention, and Congress is called upon to furnish 
the meins necessary for the work. There are three 
estimates made of the expense of making the channel 
twenty-four feet deep at low water; the first requires 
over five millions, the second over seven and a half 
millions; and the third two and a half millions. 
almost any cost; however, the restilt, if gained, would 
be chéap: 

—— The West i8 famous fot doing things in & thor. 
ough way; even in their ee. Sere 
are evinced. The present rage tor : has 
such hold upon them that the Board of Trade of 
has challenged the Common Council of that city 
match game, The next novelty will be the judges 
the 7 con in the same spirit ot fri 
em on. 


—— A correspondent writing from Norwalk, 
speaks of some of the inaustria) en‘ in 
town, and is parti struck with a shirt factory 
émployirig some 200 womien, in Which the cleanliness 
of the rooms and the characte? of the employés, many 
of whom were eviden' rsons of 6dtication and fe- 

ent, excited his delighted This resu't 
gaieed by the organization of labor, and the same 
effects cam be reached by the same means in every 
of the interests of life. ‘To impress this fact = the 
people, and to practically realize it, is the most import- 
ant task now offered the world. , 

—— The improvement of the Jersey flats is one of 
the largest industrial undertakings ever ‘ormed in 
this country, and will have an incalculable effect upon 
the future of that State, 


—— General Pope in bis report suggests, that if the 
colored people of the South continue to show as much 
anxiety aud eagerness to obtain education as they have 
since the war, while the whites on the other hand per- 
sist in the indisposition to education which they have 
shown during the same time, that in five years the in- 
telligence and education of the South, so far as the 
masses are concerued, will be transterred to the color: d 
population. There is so much truth in this suggestion, 
that it would be well for the whole country, North and 
South, to recognize it fully. 


—— Among the revolutionary tendencies of the time, 
not the least important is that which projects the en- 
franchisement of women from the tyranny of fashion 
and dependence upon Paris. Doubtless such a reform 
would be hailed with delight by every class exc«pt the 
aristocracy of modiste and mantua-makers, and with 
peculiar satisfaction by that inconsiderable class in this 
portion of society, the men who have to pay the bills, 
while even the women themselves would no doubt be 
better satisfied with freedom in this matter than with 
their present abject slavery. It is certain, howeve’, 
that in order to make such a reform complete and dura- 
ble, the women must be given something todo. Lilie 
to them must be made a matter of more serious inter- 
est than simply dressing. To obtain and keep a healthy 
and well-in-tructed mind in a healthy body, mignt, for 
example, be made an object of more interest than the 
simple dedecking their bodies in the latest style of 
flipperies, 
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Foreign. 


— Mr. Hume, the notorious American Spiritualist 
in England, baving been adopted by an old lady named 
Lyons, has been presented by her with a fortune, on 
condition that he would take her name. The matter is 
now the subject of a lawsuit for the recovery_of the 
money. 


— The confinement in jail tor three weeks, with 
hard labor, of six persons for picking a few whortle- 
berries on Sunday, which was the sentence of a country 
magistrate in Sussex, England, recently, has been the 
subject of a discussion in Parliament. 


— Bloniin, the great rope-walker, having made an 
engagement to appear at the new en at Asniers, 
near Paris, was forced recently to break his engage- 
ment, by finding that the rope was nearly cut through, 
so that his weight would bave broken it. It is supposed 
that this was done by some envious rival. 


— The Directors of the Isthmus ot Suez Canal have 
made a call upon the stockholders for another 100,000,- 
000 frauce, whereat the stockholders are indignant, one 
of them remarking that they would be better satisfied 
if the money already spent had = enough water 
in the canal to enable them to w this call into it. 


—— The Saturday Review says, that ‘“‘Whenever there 
is a crowd in London, there is now an organized assault 
on property and person; that is, whenever there is a 
London crowd, robbery reigns triumphant. As a matter 
of tact, life and liberty are not safe in don.” This, 
it would appear, is the last and best result of the 
vaunted nineteenth century civilization as evolved in 
London. 


—— The Lori Mayor of London has been made a 
baronet for his reception o. the Sultan, and the two 
sheriffs who aided him have been knighted. 


——The committ e appointed under the new Govern- 
ment in Hayti to examine into the public accounts under 
ex-President G-ffrard’s administration, and the state of 
the public trea ry, have made their report, which con- 
tains some startling facts as to the way in which the 
public money was squandered, From the report it 
appears that Geffrard’s official income amounted to 
$40,000 (gold) per aunum, besides whicn he drew trom 
the treasury $7,000 a year for table money, that is, for 
entertaining visitors at the national oainene and he 
had at his sole dispose], in addition, the sum of $30,000 
for secret police. Thee inary expenses incurred 
for the personal surroundings and comtorts of his Ex- 
cellency amounted annually to almost as much as the 

ret police money. Thus for the year 1866, we have 


the follow.ng charges: Feb 23, furniture and viands 
for the palace, $1,236; 26th February, ture and 
crystals, $3,225; March 5, repairs of ture at the 


palace, and payment of workmen, $8,325; July 28, re- 
pairing o/ :urniture, and twelve dozen glasses, $4,170; 
September 10, repairs of furniture, and pay of workmen 
m the garden, $6,136; October 25, by of lamps, 
$720—nearly $24,000 in one year. another place we 
find a charge ot $1,749 tor sweetmeats, and in another 
the sum of $280 for a coachman, 


—— The question of cremation is being agitated again 
in Paris. Great apprehensions, it appears, are enter- 
tained, that the proposed new cemetery at Pontoise, 
though of the great extent of 2,125 acres, will exercise 
a Lbaneful effect on the health of Paris. The plan or'gin- 
ated by Dr. Caffee, of that city, of bu the dead by 
means of an apparatus to which he has given the name 
of sarcophebe, appears to be favorably entertained. By 
ils adoption the ashes of the deceased might be easily 
preserved. 


—— A blue book has been published in England, con- 
taining reports from ministers and consuls in other 
countries on industrial questions and Trades Unions. 
Iu its contents there are full reports of the co-operative 
societies in France and Germany; and it also shows 
how the law, in most European countries, interferes 
with the formation of Trades Unious, so as effectually 
to prevent them. The injustice of this legal action is 
evident from the fact that such combinations on the 
part of lawyers, doctors and merchants are not only 
allowed, but protected. 


— At the Paris Exposition, the Czar of Russia ex- 
hibited a stallion which was a natural trotter, and 
which, never having been trained, had developed an 
extraordinary degree of speed. This was the horse 
Bedouin, an animal of Arabian blood, crossed with 
Holland stock. He has been in the Emperor's stables 
ever since foaling, and an to show the qualities of a 
totter at seven years. hen the Czar went to Paris he 
took the stallion with him. In June last a trial was 
made of the speed of the horse in the Bois de Boulozne, 
in the presence of a large gathering of English and 
American gentlemen patrons of tbe turt. The track wase 
rounded rectangle, muci: the shape and size of one or 
our ordinary half-mile courses. In a heavy Russian gig, 
weighing 125 Ibs, the m of the stallion, a man 
weighing 125 Ibs, drove the horse, which was very fleshy, 
and not by any means in good speeding condition, 
bree times avout the course in tume of 4.47. The track 
was 10! by several gentlemen curious to know 








thé exact time, and was found to measure nearly five 
eighths of a mile. The stallion had therefore trotted » 
ané seven-eighths at the rate of 2.23 3¢ to the mile! 
The effort Was af once made by a number of our Ar eri- 
cans to hase fhe horse, and Elias Howe, Jun., 
offered $100,000 fof him, it is said. The Czar r-iused 
to part with him, irteridimg to keep him for breeding 
Bedouin is elevem years old, fifteen hands 
+e inches ip height, and weighed at the time of the 
above trial 1,130 pounds. He has & beuutiful head, 
limbs clean and very strong, with ® tail sweeping the 
ground. It was thought that, in god condition, the 
stallion could trot a mile in 2.11 at least. 





BOUTS RIMES, 
Bouts xivfés, or rhyming terminations, are, 


as their fiamie mrplies, a French invention. One Dulat, 
a foolish poet, wlieti sonnets were fashionable in France, 
had a singular custom of preparing the rhymes of hese 
poems, to be filled uj at leistire: Having being robbed 
of his papers, he regretted partictilarly the loss of three 
hundred ets. His triends expressing their astonish- 
meént he had composed so many whiel they had 
néver heatd of, he replied, ‘‘ They were blank sonnets,’” 
and explained the mystery by describing his bou/s rimés. 
Thé idea appeared ridiculously amusing, and it socom 
became &# fashionable amusement to collect the most 
difficult rhyme and fill up the lines. This amusement 
soon fourd its way fo England, and was most particu- 
larly patronized by Sir Joh and Lady Miller, at their 
villa at Batheaston, a suburb of Bath. 

It appeared that Sir John and his lady, when on their 
tour in Italy (of which Lady Miller published ap 
account), purchased an antique vase found at Frascati. 
This they brought home and placed in their vil, which 
they converted into a temple of Apollo, the lady being 
the high priestess, and the vase the shrine of the deity. 
A general invitation was issued to all the sons apd 
daughters of fasmon of the neighboring city, ‘the 
mob of gentlemen who write with ease,” every Thurs- 
day. One week a series of bouts rimés were given ous 
which were to be filled up by the candidates for poetio 
fame, On {hte next day of reception the company were 
ushered into a rodm, where they found the old Biruscan 
vase placed upon a modern altar, and decorated witb 
sprigs of laurel; and as each gentleman and la¢y passed 
the venerable relic, an offering was made in 4 version 
of the original bouts rimés. The assembly having all 
contributed their morceauz, a lady was selected from 
the circle, who, dipping her fair hand inig@ the vase, 
drew the papers out hap-hazard as they occurred, ana 
gave them to a gentleman to read aloud. This papcess 
being concluded, a select committee was appointed to 
determine the respective merits of the pems am 
award the prizes. These retired into an adjoining room 
and fixed upon the four best productions, the blushing 
authors of which, when they had identified their com- 
positions, were presented by the high-priestess, the 
lady of the mansion, with a fillet of myrtie, and crowned 
amidst the p audits of the company. The most sensible 
part of the affair, a genterl collation, terminated the 
gala, Only one of the prize poems on these occasions, 
writt: n by Elizabeth, Duchess of Northumberland, has 
found a place on the roll of literary follies; and we here 
give it as a sample of the tone of the literary spirit 
which pervaded the upper classes toward the end of the 
last century, when scribbling poetry of the ella 
Cruscan school was all the rage, and which Gifford so 
unmercifully castigated in his “ Bavied and Mav.ad.”” 

The bouts rimés given were 


brandish, fol's, 
standish, puffin, 
patten, ™ ’ 
satin, feast on, 
olio, Batheaston, 


From which the poetical duchess produced the fot- 
lowing effusion: 


The = which I now take and brandish, 
Has long lain useless in my standish. 
Know every maid from herin  patten 

To her who shines in glossy satin, 

That could they now prepere an oUp, 

From best receipt of book in folio, 

Ever so five for all their puffin, 

I should prefer a buttered mutiin: 

A muffin Jove himself might feast on, 

If eat with Miller at : Batheaston, 


An exceedingly clever and curious compound of the 
acrostic and bouts rimés was written by Bogart, a youn 
American poet, who died, alas! 100 soon to be enro.le 
in the annals ot literary fame. Bogart had so extra- 
ordinary a facility in composing impromptu verses, that 
some persons suspected he prepared the pieces be.ore- 
hand. To test the fact, it was proposed, at a literary 
re-union in New York, that be should write down the 
letters forming the name of Lydis Kane, then the 
reigning belle of this city, and as these letters would 
afford as many lines as a stanza of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” 
Byron’s work should be opened at random, and tbe first 
stanza taken, ot which the last word of each line was to 
form the bouts rimés of the acrostic. : , 

assented to this proposition, asserting 
that he could perform the lt feat in ten minutes. 
The stanza that chance allotted was the tollowing: 


And must they fall? the young, the proud, the brave, 

To swell one bloated chief's unwholesome reign ? 

No step between submission and a grave? 

The rise of rapine and the fail ot Spain? 

And doth the power that man adores ordain 

Their doom, nor heed the suppliant’s appeal ? 

Is all that desperate valor acts in vain ? 

And counsel sage, and patriotic ze 1, 

The pee skill, youth’s fire, and manhood’s heart 
of s 


taking pen in hand, wrote the following 
stanza, fulfilling the conditions of the proposition, just 
within the time he announced: . 
Lovely and loved, o’er the unconquered brave 
Your charms ,» matchless girl, shall reign, 
Dear us the mother holds her infant's grave, 
In Love’s warm regions, warm, romantic pain. 
And should your fa.e to court your steps ordain, 


would in vain to regal pomp appeal, 
And lordly bishops kneel to you in vain, 
Nor Valor’s fire, Law’s power, nor Churchman’s zeal 
Endure ‘gainst Love’s (time’s up) untarnished steel. 


Bouts rimés are still an interesting and intellectus! 
amusement of many fireside circles. Indeed the best 
that we have met with were composed at a quiet family 


Kings 


party, by a gentleman well-known in the literary woria: 
The wants} were: 

dark, where, 

around strite, 

hark, drear, 

sound, life, 

sbrill, bright, 

still night. 


From which the verses underneath were formod: 


"Tis night; the mourning vest of nature— dark 
And my is the starless sky; arouud 
A melancholy s.illness reigns; but hark ! 
Tis but the hooting owl. A sound 
Again breaks on the silence; ‘tis a shrill 
Cry from some churchyard—all again is still. 
Where now the grandeur of creation ? Where 
The crowds that mingle 'n the busy strife ? 
All’s now a dismal! chaos, lone and drear 
Rayless and black. And thus it is with life— 


Awhile the scene is beautiiul and — 
Then comes one deep, and dark, and cheerl«ss t. 
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EMBARKATION OF THE BELGIAN RIFLEMEN AI WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, LONDON. 





THEIR MAJESTIES THE EMPEROR AND KING OF PORTUGAL VISITING THE CHATEAU OF PIERKEFONDS, 
PARIS. 


minster Bridge of the Belgian Volunteers, and of their | clock-towers of the Houses of Parliament, where they 
setting off in the river steamers which were engaged to | embarked. A[guard of honor of the Queen’s (West- 
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THE CANONIZATION OF THE SAINTS AT ST. PETER’S IN ROME, JUNE 29—VIEW OF THE PRESBYTERY 
OF ST. PETER AT THE MOMENT OF THE OFFERING. 


take them down to Gravesend. They had been paraded | minsters), under the command of Lord Grosvenor, was 
at ten o’clock that morning in the quadrangle of Somer- | stationed there, with the band of that regiment. An 
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THE TUNISIAN SECTION, PARIS EXPOSITION, 


Embarkation of the Belgian Riflemen at | set house, and marched, about eleven, through the | immense crowd of people was assembled on the bridge, 
Westminster Bridge, London. Strand, Charing Cross, Whitehall and Parliament street | and greeted each detachment of the Belgians with the 
We give an illustration of the embarkation at West- | to the pier at the Speaker’s Landing-place, beneath the | heartiest cheers, while the Belgian national air, the 
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SCENE ON THE THAMES AT WESTMINSTER ON THE DEPARTURE OF THE BELGIANS FROM LONDON. 


ance to Gravesend, besides one, the Fairy, occupied by 
the ladies invited as spectators, and another, the Swift 
on board of which were Colonel Loyd-Lindsay and th, 


TRIUMPHAL ARCH ERECTED IN HONOR OF THE SULTAN AT THE ENTBANCE TO THE OTTOMAN 
SECTION, PARIS EXPOSITION. 


** Brabangonne,” was repeatedly played by the band, | other membersYof,the Reception Committee, accom- 
The Belgians were conducted to the pier and on board | panied by Colonel,Grégoire, the commanding officer of 
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THE BARDO AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION—HALI OF THE DIVAN—RECEPTION OF GUESTS ON THE 
RESERVE DAY’ 


the Belgians, with his staff. The band of the Hout 


the steamboats in detachments cf 150 atatime. Six of 
| able Artillery Company was on board the Fairy. Th? 


the ordinary river boats were employed for their convey- 
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OF THE MINISTER OF MARINE AT PARIS —CANNON WEIGHING 37,000 KILOG AMM 
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MESSRS, MASON & HAMLIN’S PARLOR ORGANS ON EXHIBITION AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION.--FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN EXPRESSLY FOR THIS PAPER.—SEE PAGE 391. 
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tide being very low, it was nearly two hours before the 

whole party could get on board. 

Scene on the Thames, at Westminster, on 
the Departure of the Belgians from Lon- 
don. 

When the last detachment of Belgian Volunteers had 
emba ked, the six steamers conveying them arranged 
themselves around the Swift, in the middle of the river; 
and the whole squadron moved off slowly, passing under 
the bridge and down the Thames in the manner which 
appears in our il catration. The vast assemblage of 
spectators, which by this time filled every standing- 
place on Westminster Bridge, the piers, the stairs, the 
terraces of the Houses of Parliament, the Thames Em- 
bankment, and in the adjaceat streets, kept up an 
incessant roar of’ the loudest and most enthusiastic 
cheering; while the music of three military bands on 
board the steamboa's harmonized with these tumultu- 
ous acclimations, At the Charing C:oss Bridge, Water- 
loo, B ackfriars and London Bridges the same demon- 
strations were made. 


The Emperor and the King of Portugal 
visiting the Chateau of Pierrefonds 
Paris. 

On the 24th of July the Emperor and the King of 
Portugal visited the chateau of Pierrefonds, which is 
one of the imperial mansions. This chateau, which. is 
partially new, a portion being still unfinished, is near 
Compiegne, the favorite country residence of the Em- 
peror. The original castle, of which the preseut build- 
ing is a reconstruction, dates from the early feudal 
times. 

The Canonization at St. Peter’s, in Rome. 


Our 1lustration rep esents the presbytery of St. Peter’s 
at the moment of the offering, during the recent cere- 
mony of the canonization of new saints. The occasion 
was a most brilliant one. The singular hats worn by 
the bishops on the sides, were originally intended to 
typify the cloven tongues of fire which rested upon the 
heads of the Apostles at the Feast of Pentecost, since 
the bishops iu the church fill the position originally 
held by the Apostles. 

The Tanisian Section at the Paris Ex- 
position. 


* Our illustration represents the section occupied by 
Tunis at the Great Exposilion. The Bardo, or palace 
built tor the use of the Bey of Tunis, in the Park, has 
also been the subject for two of our illustrations, one 
in this, and the other in the last issue of Frank LEs- 
LIe’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

Triumphal Arch Erected in Honor of the 
Sultan, at the Entrance of the Ottoman 
Section of the Great Exposition, Paris. 
Onr illustration shows the triumphai arch erected in 

honor of the Sultan’s visit, at the entrance to the Otto- 
man section in the park of the Great Exposition. The 
visit of the Sultan to the Christian countries of Europe 
and to Paris during the existence of this industrial dis- 
play, may, if he is able to comprehend much that he 
has seen, be of great effect upon the industry of Turkey. 


A Reeeption in the Hall of the Divan of 
the Bardo, at the Great Exposition, 
Paris. 

The Bardo is the palace built at the Great Exposition 
tor the Bey of Tunis, and is thought to be one of the 
most successful uf tho buildings erected to show the 
yarious styles of architecture in use in the world. Its 
magnificence and beauty is such that it would satisfy 
sven the fastidious taste of those Pasbas whose luxu- 
pious taste history has recorded for our wondermcnt., 
Our illust ation represents the reception of invited 
guests in one of the saloons, The architcot of the 
Bardo is M. Alfred Chapon. 

Expositiom of the Minister of Marine at 
Paris—Carnon Weighing 37,000 Hilo- 


grammes, 

The Minister of Marine et Paris har sxhibited upon 
the quay specimens of the cannon used by the French 
navy. The lazgost of these, of which we give an illus- 
tration, was caet at Ruelle, and weighs 37,000 kilo- 
grammes, the klogramme being 2 pounds and 544 
cances. The diameter of the bore is 42 centimetres, 
the eentimetre being the 39.100 of am inch, This can- 
nor is east in gan metal, and is bound with steel, The 


Dore is smooth. 








Tux Conieces oF THE Dank Acrs.—Under 
the title of the Seven Arts was included all the infor- 
mation to be obtained at that time in the universities, 
and these acquisitiona were denominated the “ Tri- 
vium”’—grammar, rhetoric, and dislects, and the 
«*Quadrivium,” comprising arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy. Theology, the seienge par 
ex-ellence, was sbove and apart from this course, In 
this of our essay, we shall only speak of the dia- 
fectics whieh, as then exercised, might have afforded oc. 
cnpation for an entire life. Dialectique originally im- 


BY THE SEA, 
Foxp upon fold, in purple and gold, 
The beautitul Lamia-Summer unrolled ; 
Her Tyrian dyes, ‘neath the sultry skies, 
Flash like the colors of Paradise. 
But the roses shine with a deathly sign 
Set on her glory of brows divine ; 
And the fever-drouth of her passionate mouth 
Blends with the odor and bloom o’ the South. 


Where the comb and slide of the crawling tide 
Curls on the hot beach, far and wide, 

O’er the shifting sand of a shallow strand 

A boat comes rocking unto the land ; 

A gallant few of the tried and true, 

They row their dead o’er the wrinkling blue— 
Wild-eyed, war-worn, by the battle torn, 

They ground in the hush of the breathless morn. 


*Neath the yellow sand of the moaning strand 
They lay their dead in an alien land ; 

For the shrouded wraith of a hidden death 
Smote them down with its bitter breath, 

(And the fiery rod of the curse abroad 

Fell on our homes like the hand of God ; 

And brother and son, and the love just won, 
With battle and triumph and wounds were done.) 


They sleep where they fell; with a hoarse sea- 
knell 


The sorrowful billows sink and swell. 

In calm or storm, each martial form 

The wild sea clasps in her jeweled arm— 

O’er the frothing snow of the surf below 

The shadows of sea-birds come and go, 

Where, caught in the toils of her glittering coils, 
The Sea holds fast to her wave-worn spoils ! 








Reconciled. 


Dean, gustless, tideless as the Mediterranean, 
Laura Emerson’s life had been for three years. 
She was twenty-three years old, an age at 
which girls long for action. Putting by the 
thoughts of marriage as something which fettered 
her energies, she was yet void of an object in her 
desired career, She did not want wealth or fame 
—without quite realizing it, sho wanted happi- 
ness 

Closing her school, one night, she walked over 
the long muddy road to the house of Deacon 
Storrs, and left the school-house key there. 
Henceforth she was free, The next night found 
her in New York. 

She had but thirty dollars in money, and the 
first thing to be found was to find work. Fortun- 
ately, she knew by experience that, whatever her 
ambition might be, her board must be paid ; but 
the girl was as innocent ag an angel and uncon- 
scious of the perils surrounding her, or she would 
never have done as she did, 

Folding and stitching books in a bindery, she 
got through her work just as the stores were 
lighted, and her boarding-house was nearly half a 
mile up Broadway. She knew of nothing to fear, 
and often lingered at the windows of the picture- 
stores, looking with wonder at the Tyrolean land- 
scapes and French coast-scenes, Unfamiliar but 
beautifal, these pictures haunted her continu- 
ally. 

She stopped one night, though it was raining, 
drawn by a splendid Lago Maggiore. The great 
drops pattered around her, but she did not mind. 
They ceased beating upon her suddenly. Just 
then she saw another picture—the face of a young 
girl, with livid lips and earnest eyes, and hair in 
tresses of damp gold, under a claret hood; and 
over the graceful shoulder another face looked, 
dark, clear-cut, handsome; the coal-black eyes 
steadfast and observant. Laura could not quite 
make out the picture. She did not see its mean- 
ing, yet it had a fascination that bewildered her. 
She fancied tbat the girl’s face seemed to change, 
to grow clouded, and then she was sure the man’s 
lips smiled, A feeling of actual terror took posses- 
sion of her, the sight was so uncanny; there was 
something wicked in the handsome smile, and she 
thought the picture bewitched. She turned to go 
away, and came face to face with the counterpart 
of that quizzical, fascinating smile. The gentle- 
man laughed outright. 

“Don’t you see?” he said. 
looking in @ mirror.” 

She did see, and blushed. 

**T thought it was Marguerite and Mephisto- 


“You have been 





plied conversstion, from which it came afterward in a 
more 


logic was toideas. In the schoo); it implied a sort of 
word-fence in which, using @ logicaj form, the debater 
cn. avored to obtain a victory without troubling him- 
set} whether he had right on his side or not, The 
the quadrivium afforded matter for 


form of a sermon, with te su 

Sietsion 2, aud perpetual citations from the Holy Serip- 

tures, there was certainly no place for eloquence, nor 

even for order or clearness, Clearness was out of the 

stion emong the fantasies of the language. 

of which every one disposed ac- 
trained 


unres' of 
ene y jousts, 


their roel for grammar 


quer - 
was as a living tongue 


cord to hia wish, * 
for, oe words at will. In 
= resist ~ doctors; 
and ordina' orms 
their intrephality in making the Latin say what jt never 
said before. The French diepyters were held Bienes 
in negotiations and conferences. The Count ine 
Robert sympathized with that Pope who would not 
to a certain decisive ans ae but on the con- 
that the doctors of Paris uid not be allowed 
in it. Count Bovert thus spoke to the Em- 
encesias; ‘ Be on iy in interview 
ropoeed. There will be on many 
veakers; aad a8 I tear you will have but few, ag soon ag 
see they have no great resistance to meet, they 
oil despise your Majesty. 
i thaps, worth noticing, that one of 
= ouateuns mistransiations in the New Testament 
is that of the phrase ig Acts ii. 3, rendered ‘in our ver- 
cion by “ clover tongu: 8,” whicu is simply no sense at 
ail, becamse a dloven tongue would be useless, the true 
pm aning being *‘ tongues allotte@’’ amongst them, the 
great word me simply to divide gmongst or allot 
ou: anything. it is not perhaps, generally known that 
ahis old error of “ cloven tongues is pe in 
very bishop’s mitre of the present day, which is in- 
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tended to rep: esent, metaphorically 9s it does actually, 
w+ its shape, a “‘cloven Wague, 


r sense to embrace the analysis and ex- | 
planation of abstract terms, It was to words what | 


ot speech was sybjime; so was | 


heies,” said she, innocently, 

’ «Did t-« indeed?” said Melville, slowly, ‘I’m 
flattered, I am sure,” 
| *T can’t help it,” answered Laura, gravely, 

“It is raining very hard,” said Melville, chang- 
ing the subject. ‘‘ Have you far to go in this 
storm ?” 

“No, not much further,” answered Laura, 
observing, for the first time, the umbrella held 
aboye her, ‘*’Tis not more than a quarter of a 
mile,” 


Lats Melville gave her a look of wonder. 


**It ia fay enough to drensh you to the skin,” 
| he said, sharply. ‘Do you want to die?” 
| No, of course not.” 
“Then take my umbrella.” 
“ What will you do?” 
| *Qarry it for you,” with a sudden impulse. 
| ** What have you on your feet ?” 
| “S§hoes,” 
* What are they made of—paper ?” 


ble | ‘No, sir; leather.” 


* That’s well,” 

They walked along in silence for a , Laura 
observant of the thousand aspects of Broadway, 
to which she was as yet a novice, and still haunted 
by the pictures she had just seen, when suddenly 
she observed that her companion was looking 
down steadily upon her tranquil face. She did not 
know ‘how fair and sweet it looked in the halt 
light. 

“I’m very much obliged to you for this,” said 
she, glancing up; “‘ but itisn’t necessary, because 
| J'm used to it,” 
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| “How long have you indulged your taste for 
walking in rain-storms, may.I ask?” was the 
reply. 

“ve taught school for three years in the 
country, and worked here for six weeks, and I never 
mind the rain.” 

“You became tired teaching school, I pre- 
sume ?” 

“Oh, yes. And I wanted to be where I could 
learn something of the world. Farmlands w 
very dull.” ‘ 

* Have you a home there?” 

**No, sir.” 

“Nor anywhere ?” 

“Nor anywhere.” 

** Who takes care of you?” 

‘* Why, I take care of myself.” 

“You do it very poorly, child.” 

Then there was another silence, They turned 
the corner at last, and came to the steps of Laura’s 
boarding-house. ° 

“Thank you very much,” said she. 

She could not ask him in; there was no place to 
ask him to, and he seemed so kind that she was 
sorry to appear rude, So she told him how it was. 
He laughed ; her simplicity amused‘him. 

‘** Tell me where you work ?” said he. 

And she told him ; then he went away. He had 
no idea of losing sight of her. He sent her a note 
the next day: 

“Lavra—I am interested in you, and wish very 
much to be your friend. [have the means to make 
our meeting a very fortunate one for you, if you 
will let me. Please send a word of reply to 

“ MenvitiE, City P. 0.” 

Out of her guilelssness she wrote as follows: 

“Mr, Metvitte—Dear Srn—You are very kind. 
I haven’t any friends here, and very few any- 
where, but I have learned better than to be de- 
a an any one, and came to New York to 

nd out what I could do; I have not yet found 
that I have any talent, and perhaps never shall, 
but, so far, I enjoy the change from country to 
city lite, and am quite happy. I must thank you 
again for your kindness to me the other night. 
. , Very truly yours, 
**LavRA EMERSON.” 

After this, Laura went on her way, living and 
learning many things in three more weeks, and, 
too fresh, and hopetul, and ful! of energy to take 
any fear for herseif, she was never lonely or dis- 
mayed by her position. She read books, tried to 
write stories, and failed, She made verses, sent 
them to a newspaper office, and never heard of 
them. Then, happening to go to the theatre 
with a party of girls, one holiday afternoon, she 
became stage-struck, and wrote a note to the 
manager, which never elicited a reply. Finally 
she struck the right vein. She had a talent for 
drawing. 

One evening Melville received a note, 

“That little girl,” he said, in surprise, tossing 
away the remnant of a eigar. - 

The note read as follows : 


‘Dear Mr. Metvrniz—You offered to be my 
friend, and so I take the Taek of applying to 
you, now that I need one, I think if I could learn 
to draw that I might make my living by it, and it 
will be very much pleasanter than anything I have 
ever done. Still, I don’t like to apply to the shops 
for employment, until I have the advice of some 
one who knows better about these things than I 
do, I enclose a few cards—will you tell me what 


you think of them? Very truly yo 
” Dawns Becmneos.” 


Mellville held the little white cards under the 
gas, and saw that a very few lessons would make 
this girl an adept in the tiny vignette pictares 
which later became so popular. It was a new 
idea then, and Laura’s subjects were fresh ; one, 
** Daisies,” and a flower-crowned child with a face 
like morn; another, Browning’s little peasant, 
‘* Pippa ;” & third, a church window of Lowell’s 
‘*Legend of Britanny,” from within, where 

“Shone the sun aslant, 

Brimming the church with gold and purple mist.” 

The first was simply, exquisitely pretty; the 
second, true to the poem, with its simple, joy- 
ous, brown-eyed face; the third, surpassingly 
beautiful in effect. Melville touched the little 
pictures almost tenderly. - 

“The true, beautiful child,” he caid, “I must 
save her from the bullying of art-dealers now.” 





Summer had passed. Laura Emerson laid down 
her brushes, one evening, with a sigh. She was 
tired. As her eyes fell upon her reflection in a 
mirror opposite, she saw that her face was paler 
and thinner than it had been a year before, when 
she had been deceived into believing herself a 
beautiful picture in @ store window, The room 
in which she sat, 8 sort of studio, was pleasant, 
| and graceful in appointment, Melville had placed 

her there, provided her with a teacher, and found 
|a sale for all her pictures, She had produced 
much beauty during the past six months, portray- 
| ed exquisite ideals, pictured the lovely thoughts 
of others in current prose and poems, and worked 
| out rare fancies of her own; but of late her work 
| had palled on her hands, She was lonely and 
| tired, It did not satisfy her to pet Gem, her little 
| dog; she wanted the human love and interest 
whieh she had all her life been denied, She 
| wanted, like other girls, to belong to some one, 
The world seemed to surroynd her like @ great 
chasm, of late. She tried very hard, yet could 
| not quite succeed in making herself happy by 
contrasting her circumstances with those of others 
worse off. She was so wild as to envy the little 
beggar-girl who rested by the area ere: 5 of 
the opposite house with the chubby arms of her 
crowing little sister clinging to her neck, and so 
foolish as to burst into bitter weeping, when very 
tired, at sight of the merry daughters of Dr. 
Courtney, across the way, kissing their hands to 
their tather as he rode away from the door, 

Melville she had not seen since eleven months 
previous, when he had engaged this room for her, 
| and told her where to send her pictures, Profes- 

sor Burkhardt gave her lessons for half a year; 
then her days were spent much in solitude. With 
all her ideality she was very human, and her iso- 














a 
lation from other human beings became, at last, 
almost insupportable. Then a kind of impatieng, 
with the world at large, caused by the superticig] 
acquaintances she chanced to make, inspired her 
with a wearisome disdain of everybody she knew, 
She was tired, morbid, and sick tor shelter trom 
her own sick heart, when Melville returned, 

A fortvight’s work Jay on the table before her, 
He came forward and examined it, never speak. 

, though she rose in delight, blushing to the 

temples. 

The first was an autumn evening on the waters: 
“The barks, at anchor, the: t 
On the gray Dastioned LF, yhneeteemaaa 
Airs from the deep, toucbinz the cordage as they Passed, 


Scarce stirred the quiescent pennon. 
the rocks that their dark brows, 


peeing oer the bay, 
The ae and guillemots, with short, quaint cry, 
Just broke the sleeping stillness of the air.’’ 
The scene was the very language of repose, 
The next was Pauline’s imagined home : 
A deep vale, 

Shut out, by Alpine hills, from the rude world, 

Near a clear lake, margined by fruits of gold 

And whispering myrties; glossing softes! skies, 

All cloudless, save with rare and ros.ate shadows,” 

Another was a hill-side grave run over with 
white glories; a fourth the home-sick face of g 
sailor lad; a fifth an original ideal Christ, which 
Melville laid down quickly. The rest were copies 
of Alpine roses and the faces of children. He 
lifted again the scene from the ‘Lady of Lyons," 

“And is this your idea‘of happiness, Laura? 
‘glossy bowers’ and ‘ murmurous fountains.’ Do 
you like the picture so much ?” taking her hand by 
way of salutation. 

“TI should think Pauline might have liked it,” 
answered the girl, smiling under his eyes. ‘‘ Have 
you just come to the city, Mr. Melville ?” 

Yes,” 

**You have been West ?” 

“West and South,” with a look of weariness, 
“Laura, do you know that you are a genius?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘Look at this boy’s face. How could you make 
him look so as if his heart were crying within 
him? Were you ever home-sick ?” 

“Me? I never had any home to be sick for,” 

He lifted her face, and held it in his hand, to 
the light, She tried to smile; the eyes were 
brave, but the lips quivered. A look of tenderest 
pity swept over Melville’s face. 

“Poor little girlie!” he said. 
what I have brought you?” 

She could have kissed his hand in gratitude, not 
for the beautiful Claude he uncovered, but for 
that look of his face, which drew her to him in 
utter forgetfulness of herself. He seemed to her 
80 great and good—the lonely, enthusiastic child! 
She knew no ill of him; he seemed the personifi- 
cation of all the virtues to her. And there was 
no one in the world to caution her ; what wonder 
that she loved ? 

The fall rains had come, but Laura found no 
dreariness in the season ; she had something to 
live for. Little as she knew of Melville, she could 
not doubt that he was happy with her. His face 
wore lines of care which the smile of his eyes 
softened when they rested upon her, and the 
belief that she was near and dear to him made 
him beloved with all the strength of her heart. 
The current of her life set strong at this point, 
and the waves leaped and sparkled in the sun- 
shine. Though she could hardly work, for the 
tumult of her happiness, she improvised porfect 
songs of pictures, which Melville smiled over 
proudly. ' 

He was happy with her, but it was in her, not 
in himself. She awoke in him the tenderest ad- 
miration, 

She was ill one day—a violent cold succeeded by 
a restleas fever. It was useless to think of work, 
and the wistful, flashed face turned eagerly to the 
door, trom the cushions of a couch, when Mel- 
ville entered. 

“Child, you are sick!” he exclaimed. 

* A little.” 

He came and sat by her and smoothed back her 
hair with his soft cool hand. A sense of ease and 
rest swiftly came over her, and when the pain was 
gone, she turned toward him and lifted the lan- 
guid lids of her grateful.eyes. He bent and 
kissed her cheek. 

“ You are better ?” 

“Yes. What should I do without you?” 

“Better without me than with me, little one.” 

He held his cheek upon her hair; she could not 
see his face, 

** Why ?” she asked. 

Tn utter trust she added : 

** You don’t know how I love you.” 

He did not raise hishead. The fine feelings of 
his heart, which had won her, were at work, and 
it was a struggle between good and evil. As 
usual he failed to do right. 

‘Are you willing to be my wife, Laura ?” 

“If it would make you happy.” 

She never thought of danger, and yet she knew 
absolutely nothing of this man except that he had 
been kind to her, and won her heart. 

“It would make me very happy, 
might—~” 

What 9” 

He was silent. His eyes were fixed absently on 
the fire. She touched his face with her hand. 

“You love me, don’t you?” she asked, still 
without fear. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘Laura, can you be 
happy with me alone, and not care for anybody in 
the warld but me ?” 

She smiled assent. He folded her in his arms 
and kissed her again and again. Just then the 
door-bell rang violently. Melville started to his 


**Come and see 


and it 


| feet, took his hat, and hastily left the room. 


Laura waited in vain for his return. At first 
she thought he had gone to meet some one at the 
door; but he did not come back, and, lost im 
wonder, she finally retired. 

It was late when she awoke the next morning. 
Her head was yet sore from yesterday’s pain, and 
the sunshine hurt her eyes, but she started up 
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and listened with the instinctive thought that 
some one had been there. The house was full of 
lodgers, whom she could hear going out, one by 
one, to their daily avocations. From the couch 
where se lay she saw the rcom undisturbed, the 
easel standing in the sunshine, the Claude glow- 
ing upon the wall, a glove, which Melville had 
dropped, lying upon the floor. 

‘*T guess I have been dreaming,” she murmured; 
but as she spoke she saw a note lying upon the 
coverlet, close by her hand. The sight almost 
appalled her, until she suddenly remembered that 
she had forgotten to lock the door the evening 
previous. 

‘¢It may be an order from the stores brought in 
by Mrs. Redding, who knew I was ill, and so did 
not wake me,” she thought, tearing open the 
envelope. 

Then her cheek grew pale. She read as follows: 


“My Lirrtz Lavra—I have seen you for the 
last time ; I cannot stay any ny nd in this part of 
the country. Perhaps you will learn in time who 
Iam; I had rather not tell you. I cannot help 
hoping that you will miss me a little, for if i: were 
so [ should believe that there was yet a chance for 
meto get to heaven. Poor, sweet little child! 
I wish I were a good man, for your sake. Good- 
by! If there are angels in heaven, you will be 
taken cave of, MELVILLE.” 


She tried not to believe it—to think that there 
was a mistake somewhere; but when the slow, 
cloudy days and long weeks went by, and he did 
not come, she knew it was true. 

It was a bitter, cruel blow. She nearly wept her 
life away. Why need it have been? When her 
life had been so hard, so loveless, why need she 
have known this terrible shock—this horrible dis- 
appointment? She was nocareless girl of shallow 
experiences to need such discipline. Why, the 
world had been dark to her since she was a mere 
baby! She had dared to be happy for the first 
time in her lite for the last two months, Now the 


contrast was so great that the future terrified her. | 


Oh, why need she go forward, staggering and 
struggling through more dark years, when death 
would be so welcome then? 

But when she read of the death of Melville, the 
gambler and iorger, shot by his own hand to | 
escape capture, the thought that she had escaped | 
unknown dangers did come to her. 
loved me and nobody else ever did,” she mur- | 
mured, inshortsighted weakness. His tenderness 
had been so very sweet to her. 

The winter was very dark, but change of some 
kind is inevitable; aad when spring stirred the 
earth, and a party of artists found Laura out, and 
took her to the Adirondacks with them, she jour- 
neyed with a faint sense of pleasure aad expecta- 
tion, and the strength which she had wept away | 
she found again among the mountains, 

Rothenburg, the portrait-painter, was with them 
—all the world knows him—and he was very kind | 
to the pale, quiet girl, with her sad eyes and gold | 
hair. A good man and a strong one, she never 
dreamed though of loving him, until she found 
herself safe from care in his life-long embrace. 
But first came fame, and the artist Rothenburgs 
are as famous as the Browning poets. It wasa | 
rare and perfect marriage. Laura realized it, 
and to the memory of Melville she adds the 
thought, that if he had not helped her into the 
ways of art, she might never have met her hus- 
band, Thus she reconciles that tragedy of her 
life, 








MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 


THE THIRTY-FIFTH LECTURE.—MRS. CAUDLE ‘‘ HAS 
BEEN TOLD” THAT CAUDLE HAS “TAKEN TO 
PLAY” AT BILLIARDS. 


You're very late to-night, dear. Js not late? 
Well, then, it isn’t, that’s all. Of course a woman 
can never tell when it’s late. You were late on 
Tuesday, too; a little late on the Friday before ; 
on the Wednesday before that—now, you needn’t 
twist about in that manner; I’m not going to say 
anything—no ; for I see it’s now no use. Once, 
I own, it used to fret me when you staid out; but 
that’s all over: you’ve now brought me to that 
state, Caudle—and it’s your own fault, entirely— 
that I don’t care whether you ever come home or 
not. I never thought I could be brought to think 
80 little of you; but you've done it ; you’ve been 
treading on the worm for these twenty years, and 
it’s turned at last. 

** Now, I’m not going to quarrel ; that’s all over ; 
I don’t feel enough for you to quarrel with—I 
don’t, Caudle, as true as I’m in this bed. All I 
want of you is—any other man would speak to 
his wife, and not lie there like a log—all I want is 
this. Just tell me where you were on Tuesday? 
You were not at dear mother’s, though you know 
she’s not well, and you know she thinks of leay- 
ing the dear children her money; but you never 
had any feeling for anybody belonging to me, 
And you were not at your club—no, I know that, 
And you were not any theatre. How do I know? 
Ha, Mr. Caudle! 1 only wish I didn't know. No; 
you were not at any of these places; but I know 
well ehough where you were. Then why do I ask | 
if Iknow? That's it ; just to prove what a hypo- 
crite yu are—just to show you that you can’t de- 
ceive me. 

“So, Mr. Caudle—you’ve turned billiard-player, 
sir. Orly once? That’s quite enough ; you might 
as well play a thousand times; for you're a lost 
man, Caudle. Only once, indeed. I wonder, if I 
was to say ‘Only once,’ what would you say to 
me? But of course a man can do no wrong in any- 
thing. 

“‘ And you're a lord of the creation, Mr. Caudle ; 
and you can stay away from the comforts of your | 
blessed fireside, and the society of your own wife 
and children—though, to be sure, you never 
thought anything of them—to push ivory balls 
about with a iong stick upon a green table-cloth. 
What pleasure any man can take in such stuff 
must astonish any sensible woman. I pity you, 
Caudle ! . 

*“‘And you can go and do nothing but make 





‘cannons ’—for that’s the gibberish they talk at 

billiards—when there’s the manly and athletic 

game of cribbage, as my poor grandmother used 
to call it, at your own hearth. You can go into a 
| billiard-room—you, a respectable tradesman, or 
| #8 you set yourself up for one, for if the world 

knew all, there’s very little respectability in you— 
yoa can go and play billiards with a set of crea- 
tures in mustaches, when you might take a nice, 
quiet hand with me at home. But no! arything 
but cribbage with your own wife! 

“Caudle, it’s all over now; you've gone to de- 
struction. I never knew a man enter a billiard- 
room that he wasn’t lost for ever. There was my 
uncle Wardle ; a better man never broke the bread 
of life ; he took to billiards, and he didn’t live with 
aunt a month afterward. A lucky fellow? And 
that’s what you call a man who leaves his wife— 
a ‘lucky fellow’? But to be sure, what can I ex- 
pect? We shall not be together long now; it’s 
been some time coming, but at last wemust sepa- 
rate ; and the wife I’ve been to you! 
| But [know whoit is, it’s that fiend Prettyman. 
| I will call him a fiend, and I’m by no means a 
| foolish woman ; you’d no more have thought of 
| billiards than a goose, if it hadn’t been for him. 
| Now, it’s no use, Caudle, your telling me that you 

have only been once, and that you can’t hit a ball 
anyhow—you'll soon get over all that; and then 
you'll never be at home. You'll bea marked man, 
Caudle ; yes, marked ; there'll be something about 
| you that’ll be dreadful ; for if I couldn’t tell a bil- 
liard-player by his looks, I’ve no eyes, that’s all. 
They all of ’em look as yellow as parchment, and 
wear mustaches—I suppose you’il let yours grow 





come, I know that. Yes, they’ve all a yellow and 
sly look, just for all as if they were first cousins 
to people that picked pockets. And that will be 
your case, Caudle ; in six months, the dear child- 
ren won’t know their own father. 

“Well, if I know myself at all, I could have 
borne anything but billiards. The companions 
you'll find! The captains that will be always bor- 
rowing fifty pounds of you! I tell you, Caudle, a 
billiard-room’s a place where ruin of all sorts is 
made easy, I may say, to the lowest understand- 
ing—so you can’t miss it. It’s a chapel of ease 


Yet “He | for the devil to preach in—.don’t tell me not to be 


eloquent ; I don’t know what you mean, Mr. Cau- 
dle, and I shall be just as eloquent as I like, But 
I never can open my lips—and it isn't often, good- 
ness knows—that I’m not insulted. 

“No, I won’t be quiet on this matter; I won’t, 
Caudle ; on any other I wouldn’t say a word—and 
you know it—if you didn’t like it; but on this 
matter, I wil speak. I know you can’t play at 
billiards, and never could learn—I dare say not ; 
but that makes it all the worse, for look at the 


| money you'll lose ; see the ruin you'll be brought 


to. It’s no use your tell ng me you'll not play— 
now you can’t help it. And nicely you’ll be eaten 
up. Don’t talk to me ; dear aunt told me all about 


| it. The lots of fellows that go every day into bil- 


liard-rooms to get their dinners, just as a fox 


| sneaks into a farm-yard to look about him for a 
| fat goose—and they’ll eat you up,-Caudle ; I know 


they will. 

* Billiard-balls, indeed! Well, in my time, I’ve 
been over Woolwich Arsenal—you were something 
like a man then, for it was just before we were 
married—and then IT saw all sorts of balls ; moun- 
tains of ’em, to be shot away at churches, and 
into people’s peaceable habitat‘ons, breaking the 
china, and nobody knows what—-I say, I’ve seen 
all these balls—well, I know I’ve said that before ; 
but I choose to say it again—and there’s not one 
of ’em, iron as they are, that could do half the 
mischief of a billiard-ball. That’s a ball, Caudle, 
that’s gone through many a wife’s heart, to say 
nothing of her children. And that’s a ball that 
night and day you'll be destroying your family 
with, Don’t tell me you'll not play. When once 
@ man’s given to it—as my poor aunt used to say 
—the devil’s always tempting him with a ball, as 
he tempted Eve with an apple. 

**T shall never think of being happy any more. 
No; that’s quite out of the question. You'll be 
there every night—I know you will, better than 
you, so don’t deny it—every night over that 
wicked green cloth. Green, indeed! It’s red, 
crimson red, Caudle, if you could only properly 
see it—crimson red, with the hearts those balls 
have broken. Don’t tell me not to be pathetic—I 
shall ; as pathetic as it suitsme. I suppose I may 
speak. However, I’ve done. It’s all settled now. 
You’re a billiard-player, and I’m a wretched 
woman,” 





**T did not deny either position,” writes Caudle, 
“and for this reason—I wanted to sleep.” 








The Universal Exposition of 1867 at Paris and 
the Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs. 


Anorner triumph of American industry, at 
ihe Paris Exhibition of 1867, has been obtained by the 
Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs, to be added to their 
former successes. This result is the more gratifying 
because these organs were there submitted to the In- 


ternational Jury and the Paris organists and critics en- | 
| tirely on their merits. They were unheralded by testi- 


monial circulars or European fame, and had to contend 
with the prejudice of almost all European organis.s 
against instruments of a similar class, on account of the 
reediness and otherwise disagreeable qualities of their 
tone. In fact, this harsh, metallic and unpleasant tone 


had been considersd so inseparable from the use of | 
reeds or vibrators, that the efforts of European manu- | 


facturers had not for some years been given to the 
amelioration of the tone, but rather to the addition of 
certain mechanical effects, such as the Expression, 
Double Expression, Peicussion, Eol'an Harp, and simi- 


| lar additions. By these they have endeavored to com. 


pensite for the hard, unsatisiactory tone, and have 
produced instruments which in the hands of skillful 
artists have been capable of many surprising effects, 
always, however calling attention to the ability and dex- 
terity of the performer rather than to the excellence of 
the instrument. 

The improvements offered in the Mason & Hamlin 
Cabinet Organs lay in quite a differ. nt direction, Re- 


now ; though they’ll be a good deal troubled to | 


cognizing that the most esseritial characteristic of ® 
musical instrument is a good quality of tone, with such 
variety as never to be monotonous or tiresome, the 
efforts of the manufacturerswere directed to the attain- 
ment of a rich, pure and mellow tone, more closely | 
imitating the tone of pipes in freeness from a metallic 
quality, and even excelling them in richuess, life and 
color. Successful beyoud dispute and against expecta- 
tion, attention was given to removing the difficulties of 
performance ; and, principally by the use of their anto- 
matic swell, facility was given to even the indifferent 
performer to vary the expression of the instrument | 
at pleasure. They had thus produced an instrument, | 
pleasing by its tone alone, and requiring 80 little skill | 
of performance to become satisfactory, that it was emi- | 
nently an American institution, adapted to the wants of | 
the people of all classes—an indispensable auxiliary in | 
the charch, lecture-room, Sunday and day school, anc 
an invaluable companion in the home circle. 

Differing so entirely from the harmoniums known to 
the Paris critics, perfected, also, in so different a direc- 
tion, it is not to be wondered that some time was neces- | 
sary to their thorough appreciation at the Exposition. 
While the beavty of the outward finish, the excellence 
of the mechanism, and the superior quality of tone 
were at once recognized by the jury, as well as manu- 
facturers and organists, longer trial and experience was 
necessary to make manifest their variety and adapted- 
ness to the performance of the various kinds of music. 

But their progress into public favor, if not so rapid, | 
was constant and sure, and eventually the Mason & | 
Hamlin Cabinet Organs received the unqualified appro- 
bation even of those leading organists who had never | 
been willing to lend more than « partial support to the 
ordinary harmoniums, “It is a perfect church-organ 
in miniature,”’ was the expression frequently heard 
| from the artists, French, English and German, who 

always lingered, well pleased, in the cozy corner 80 well 
| depicted by our artist in another column, 

Nor were the harmonium players, par ezcellence, less 
ready to testify to their superiority and to the value of 
the improvements and paients of Mer-rs, Mason & Ham- 
lin, They remarked more especially the promptness of 
responss in answer to the touch, the ease of the mechan- 
ism, and the facility of the manvals. One of the most 
distinguished of this latter class, Letébure-Wély, re- | 
no wned as a composer and harmonium-player, and as the 
organist of the large organ of the church of St. Sulpice, 
was 80 Gelighted with the general effect, and so con- 
vinced of their adaptedness to solo-playing, as well as to 
the general public, that he composed several pieces espe- 
cially for these instrum:nts. 

The Paris press, and especially the musical weeklies, 
which had been so delighted and surprised at the 
American pianos, were not less ready to recognize the 
superiority of the Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs. 
La France Musicale, edited by Marie Escudier; L’Art 
Musicale, by Leon Escudier; La Presse Musicale, by A. 
Giacomelli; La Revue et Gazette Musicale, of Brandeis & 
Dufour; and Le Ménéstral of the Hengels, each con- 
tained lengthy descriptive articles, with warm commen- 
dations of th ir great excellence. Such well-known 
critics as Gasparini, Oscar Commettant, Duplessis, 
Henri de Pane and the Marquis de Pontecoutant recog- 
nized their superiority in the daily journals to which 
they severally contributed. 

This first European exhibition of the Cabinet Organ 
has added a European repu.ation to that already achiev: d 
at home, and another First Premium to the fifty-six 
awarded Messrs. Mason & Hamlin at the Industrial 
Exhibitions of all the States of the United States. This 
is the well-merited reward of an industry which has | 
always aimed in all its productions, not at cheapness, 
not at making something which could be sold at a good 
profit, but at that which should be excellent in every | 
respect—so thoroughly and conscientiously made as to 
defy competition. The pride of Messrs. Mason & 
Hamlin has never been to produce an instrument for 
the smallest sum of money, but one’ that was as good 
as skill and science and perseverance could make it 
Their motto has always been—‘‘The best are the | 
cheapest.” 














MAJOR-GENERAL PHILIP H. SHERIDAN | 


Pai H. Sserman was born at the city of | 
Albany, State of New York, in Febuary, 1831. His 
parents are natives of Ireland, County Kerry. Their 
oldest child, Patrick, was also born in Ireland. 

About the year 1829, John Sheridan and wife, with 
their first-born, bid farewell to their native land and 
came to America, ‘their adopted and chosen home, 
They first located at Albany, N. Y., where, as before 
stated, Phil, Sheridan was born. They resided here 
about five years. While Phil. was very young, his 
parents removei to Somerset, Perry County, Ohio, 
The parents were in quite limited circumstances, and 
Phil.’s early experience was that of other boys similarly 
situated. When the turnpike was being built throngh | 
Somerset, Phil.’s father used to own and drive a cart. | 
Men of Phil.’s age tell us that they have often seen him | 
hanging on his father’s cart, and once in a while, when | 
he would get to drive, would be highly delighted. Phil. 
must have been regarded as avery honest boy, for 
while very young in years, he was taken by Jobn 
Talbot, a hardware merchant, to serve in his store, He | 
served Mr. Talbot satisfactorily about two years, After 
leaving Mr. Talbot, the subject of our sketch went to 
stand in the s‘ore of D. Whitehead, a dry goods mer- 
chant of Somerset. Here we believe he remained 
until he was appointed a cadet at West Point, 

General Thomas Ritchey, a farmer living five miles 
east of Somerset, had been elected to Congress for the 
district composed of Perry, Morgan and Washington. 
Mr. Ritchey was a good judge of character. He was 
acquainted with young Sheriuan, took a fancy to him 
and proposed to send him to West Point. Young 
Sheridan was willing, and his parents agreed to it. The 
lawyer who drew up the papers in the case was 
not very sanguine that he would be accepted, on 
account of his size. He was very emall for his age. 
But he was duly accepted, and took his place as an 
humble student at this great military school. In due 
course of time he graduated, received an appointment | 
and was placed on duty west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Here, in some encounter with the Indiins, he wop and | 
received his first promotion. There was not much op- | 











portunity to achieve military distinction there ; but at | foire 


length the war came on, and his subsequent military | 
career is well-known. 

His chief distinction was gained in the Shenandoah 
Valley, to which command he was raised by General 
| Grant, when the command of the armies was entrusted to 

him, and who by his sele-tion of Sheridan for this posi- 
| tion, proved his capacity for recognizing the ability of 
| those under him, which is one of the most important | 

ana one of the rarest qualities mm a great general. Here 

Sheridan by his vigor and dash maintained in his de- 

partment the career of victory which, under Grant's 

direction, had been made the rule for the Union arms, 
* at the closing scenes of the war, his promptness and 
decision contributed also in no small degree to the | 
final surrender. Public attention has recently been | 


drawn to Sheridan’s career by the vigor and activity ha 
has displayed in his administration as commander in 
New Orleans. Here his clear common sense has seen 
the causes which reta d the p ogress of reconstruction, 
and his decision has promptly removed them. Such an 
honcst and manly course, having made him obnoxious 
to the executive, he was removed, and transferred to 
the West, on the 19th day of August, 1867, with orders 
to report to Washington before proceeding to his ucw 
station. 


Boating on the Lake at Central Park. 


Nor the least ot the attractions of the Central 
Park lies in the lake and the pleasure of its boating. The 
swaus and other aquatic birJs which are domesticated 
upon its surface in such numbers efford also a con- 
stant source of entertainment. It is not generally 
known tha: the cure and attention given to the animals 
kept in the Park attracts every year numbers of wild 
fowls, who stop in their annual migrations for a few 
days, to enjoy its security and hospitality. All attempts 


| however to make these visitors feel sufficiently at ease 


to make the Park their permanent home have hereto- 
fore proved unavailing. They stop for a short \ime, 
but are too jealous of the'r liberty to surrender it for 
even the care and attention (o their wants with which 
all the animals in the Park are treated. 








Stripping, Cutting, Loading and Hauling the 
Sugar Cane to the Mill. 


Ovr illustration represents the process of 
gathering the suvar cane prep:ratory (to grinding it in 
the mil. The sketch was made upon t. e plantation of 
a Judge McIntire, near New Orleans, and gives a 
thorough idea of how ths work is carried on, The cane 
is first stripped of its lower leaves, the top is cut off 
with a long knife, and then with a hoe the entire s'alk 
1s cut off close to the ground. As fast as the cane is 
cut it is gathered into bundles, which are hauled in 
carts to the mill. During the gsthering and crushing 
season, all the hands are allowed to gratify their appe- 
tites to their fill, and they all become fat and hearty 
with the amounts they eat. 








Wood’s New Jointed Bar Mower. 


Amone the seventeen successful American 
exhibitors at Paris who receive grand gold gold medals 
is the ‘ Walter A. Wood Mowing and Reaping Machine 
Company ”’ of Hoosick Falis, N. ¥., whose “stand ” in 
the American Annexe we gave an illustration of in our 
last number. 

It was found necessary by America and England— 
owing to the great number of agricultural implements 
and other machines received for exhibition—to erect 
these Annexes, or long sheds, which are located near 
the main building, and connected therewith by a covered 
way. On entering the one devotee to American pro- 
ducts the visitor is first attr cted by the click of nu. 
merous sewing machines—of all patents and stylese— 
that are bandsomely, ve might say elegantly, arranged 
in the southern end of the bui'ding. Passing the mag- 
nificent locomotive exhibited by Mr. Grant of Paterson, 
N. J., we eome to the agricultural implements, and the 
stand, or rather the machines, of which we propose, 
owing to the great success they have achieved, to speak 
to-day, knowing that their success—wh’'ch, to a certain 
extent, at least, is a national one—will interest our 
readers. ° 

The trial of mowers—at which we were present— 
called out a large number of peopie, principally tarmers, 
irom nealy every country, and had it not been for the 
rain, the Emperor’s farm, Fouilleus*, where the cut- 
ting was done, wou'd have been quite attractive, over- 
looking, as it does, a very extensive sweep of country, 
embracing the city of Paris itself, with its environs, 
fortifications, many neighboring villuges, and the beau- 
tiful valley and river of uhe Seine. 

Nationality entered wo a considerable extent into 
the tnal, and wh:n the word “Go” was given, and 
the first five of the seven een machines entered started, 
as much excitement was shown as existed on the 
other side of the channel when, at the very same time, 
the great English Derby was being run. Much was 
expected from America, being as she was r presented 
by most of her be«t known machines—among the num- 
ber the ** Wood,” Hubbard, Clipper, three Buckeyes, 
McCormicks and Perrys, O/7 the frst five started, tour 
soon gave up, unable to make headway in the thick, 
tangled luzerne, a spec es of clover (with heavy under- 

rowth of fine g ass), which lay as flat a- ifa rolle> bag 
Goce run over ic for weeks, and then, to add to the djs. 
comfiture, numerous mo ehilis interspersed the feld. 
The machine that kept on iis way was the “ Wood,”* 
and it was evident, if no unfo:eseen accident oorurred, 
that it would get through easily, and bring America out 
ahead, for by ihis time all the other machines had been 
sent off, ani most of them already laid up. -A iew, 
however, kept on, failing off from time to time, until 
but three remained, soon reduced \o two, the “* Wood ’* 
mower having accomplished ita work, an acre and 
seven-tenths in one hour and thirty-six minutes. The 
other two kept on, contending ior the second place. 
Neithér completely cut its fied, although one nearly 
accomplished it in two hours aud ten minutes. So 
ended this most severe trial, America “beating” the 
world in mowers, as afterward did on sewing- 


es, 
The last trial] took place on the 26th July, on the Em- 
peror’s Farm, and the final awar.. was made as follows: 
iret Prize—Wulter A. Wood, gol medal. 
Prize—J. G. Perry, silver medal. 
Third Prize—®. H. McCormick, bronze medal. 
Honorable mention—Samen|son, an English maker. 
Thus it will be seen tiiat Walte? A. Woo’ds machina 
carries off two gold medals, being the highest prizes, 








Parcument anp Vettum.—In the good old 
times the material ior receiving tue sensiby characters 
was parchment—the fine calf skin wher, procurable— 
that of the sheep and lamb, when the other ran short. 
From the close of the 13th century tve market-place of 
this article in Paris was the greag hall lent by the Reli- 
gious of the Mathurins to the University of Paris. The 
sale of the parchment took ut stated times, Tha 
merchants, having assemblei, gave notice of their 
arrival to the rector of the University, who at once sent 
@ person to count the boxes, aad four sworn judges of 
the article to pronounce on the quantity and quality. 
All being ready, the heads of colleges, professors, and 
some favored individuals high in ‘he worid o/ literature, 
assembled, and for one entire day they had the pick and 
choice of the ware, Next day the parchment-seilers of 
the ny A the public generally were admitted to the 

parchemins, The consumption of tie article 

an considerable, oe —- the Duke of Orleans k. e 
four copyists continually employed, and purchasing 
on one occasion from the bookseller Etienne l’Angevin 
five boxes of | tpn at three francs per box, and 
y'ng eleven livres per box for cleaning and preparing 
e contents, Guillebert de Metz asserts that there were 
about the year 1300 upward of 60,000 writers in Paris. 
The number is probably ex ggerated, but we may from 
the statement ,et some idea of the activity exerted for 
the multiplication of the works in r quest at the time, 
Frauds in the parchment trade occurred, but the Uni. 
versity, the protector of the literary laborers, had ar. 


| ranged and put in force twelve stringent rules to be 


observed by the dealers, if they wished to escape pun. 
ishment. Copier of these were accessible to the manu- 
facturers and dealers, and plainly engrossed ig the 
Gallic or Roman tongue for the purpose of being the 
more easily consulted, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





{Szpr. 7, 1867. 








‘ROUND AND ROUND. 


Ts mouth’s hardly open enough ; 
* Donnell !”—I hear them call, 

Give me the red-colored stuff : 
Throw it me, paper and all! 


Hip—hip—hurrab, for the clown! 
Others are not like me ; 

Weil, the truth is, I’m known in the town, 
There’s a kind of feeling tor “‘ Wee.” 


** Wee "—as I’m always called— 

** Wee Donnell,” as funny & man 
As over wore fleshing or bawled 

In a ring; say I’m not if you can. 


Gently—a moment ; this paint 
Has a strange trick of running just here, 
Leaving a sickly taint 





On the features beneath, I fear— 


Leaving a deep dark rim 
Under the merry clown’s guise ; 

These cheeks are full pale for a humorous tale— 
Why, the red has all flown to my eyes! 


Laugh! J-will make you laugh 
Till your eyes are aching to-night— 
Taking our strange world off, 
Showing it up in this light. 


Somersaults ?—houp la !—well, 
What is a ring-clown for? 

So a “turn,” till the ‘* Indian’s” bell 
Rings in our sanctum of straw. 


Not a bad joke, that last, 
Of a woman (a pretty one, too,) 
Running away, at the setting of day, 
With a child and a lover. ‘ Not true” ?— 


True! What a question to ask! 
Quick with the Indian’s gun! 
Here is a silly fool’s task, 
To grin at my own old fun— 


To grin and to grin, till my eyes 
Shine with the jocular tears— 

(I was thinking, you know, of a time long ago 
When I dinned that joke on your ears). 





. * * s . * | 


Whose is that sweet face there ? 
Quick with your Indian howls! 
Ring the bell!—don’t stare /—open out !—give 
me air!— 
A dram for the “‘ King of the Fools!” | 





ah, let the langhter remain! 
Linger, old jokes, to-night! 
Strange, by-the-by, if a clown should die— | 


Houp la !—Give me that light! 


Hold the lamp close, Look there !— 
You'll remember that face all your life— 
In the third dress row—look !|—I told you so: 

Who'd be a poor clown’s wife ? 


Is it for “ Wee” they call?— 
She is clapping her hands, d’you see ?— 


I died, and forgave her al— 
Tell her—at last . . . Ah, Weel 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








CBUAPTER LII.—CONTINUED. 


Tue conversation had strayed away from John 
Eames, and Lily was disappointed. It was a 
leasure to her wher people talked of him in her 
bearing, and as a question or two had been asked 
about him, making him the hero of the moment, 
it seemed to her that he was being robbed of his 
due when the little amenities between Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Smith and Sir Raffle banished his 
name from tho cirele, Nothing more, however, 
was said of him at dinner, and I fear that he 
would have been altogether forgot en throughout 
the evening, had not Lily herself relerred—not to 
him, which she could not possibly have been in- 
duced to do—bnt to the subject of his journey. 
“I wonder whether poor Mr, Crawley will be 
found guilty?” she said to Sir Raffle up in the 





wing-room, 
an am afraid he will ; Iam afraid he will,” said 
Sir e; “and I fear, my dear Miss Dale, that 
I mitt go fapnes by ie gail ,.. fear I must ex- 
opinion that Le Aug 
P Te Nothing will over make 4 think so,” said 


| 8 
UT; adios aro always tender-hearted,” said Sir | 


Rafile, ‘‘ and ially young 


wonder that suck should be your opinion. But 


to know is, where get the check? He is 
hound, to be explicit in answering that before 
can acqul 
wl That is what Mr. Eames has gone abroad to 
” 


“It i very well for Eames to go abrogd— 
h, upon my word, I don’t know whether I 
Spout have given him different advice if I had 
known how mueh IJ was to be tormented by his 
absence. The thing couldn’t have happened at a 
more fortunate time—the Ministry going out, and 
everything. Bat, on T wee seine, 6 oT S 
well for to do what he can, ia related to 
them, and is bound to save the honor of his rela- 
tions if it be possible. I like him for cing, I 
always liked him. As I said to my iriend De 
Guest, ‘That young man will make = Any And 
I rather fancy that the chance word which I spoke 
then to my valued old friend was not thrown away 
in Eamea’s favor. ay Wy dear Miss Dale, where 
did Mr. Crawley get that check? That’s what I 
want to know. tr you can te]] me that, then i can 
i you whether or no he will be acquitted. 

Lily did not feel a strong pre ion in favor 
o' Raffle, in spite of his p ; 
‘The harsh voice of the man annoyed her, and his 
: offended her. When, much later in fhe 

, his character came on for discussion 


2 & 


evening 


Mias Dale, a map of business has to look | to give a 
Hs these things in 2 busine light. What I want owen at last 
di 


| tween herself and Mrs. Thorne and Emily Dun- 


stable, she had not a word to say in his favor. 
But etill she had been pleased to meet him, 
cause he was the man with whom Johnny’s life was 
most ially concerned, I think that a por- 
tion of her dislike to him arose from tho 
fact that in continuing the conversation he 
did not revert to his private secretary, but 
gootieved to regale her with stories of his own 
doings in wonderful cases which had partaken of 
interest similar to that which now attached iteell 
to Mr. Crawley’s case. He had known a man who 
had stolen a hundred pounds, and had never been 
found out; and anotier man who had been 
arrested for stealing two-and-sixpence which was 
found afterward sticking to a bit of butter at the 
bottom of a plate. Mrs. Thorne had heard all 
this, and had answered him : 

“Dear me, Sir Raffle,” she had said, *‘ what a 
great many thieves you have had among your 


uain 
“this had rather disconcerted him, and then 
there had been no more talking about Mr. Craw- 


ley. 

it had been arranged on this oamine that Mr. 
Dale should return to Allington and leave Lily 
with Mrs, Thorne, Some special need of his 

resence at home, real or assumed, had arisen,and 
he bad declared that he must shorten his stay in 
London by about half the intended period. The 
need would not have been so poeta, pokey. 
had he not felt that Lily would be more comfortable 
with Mrs, Thorne than in his lodgings in Sackville 
street. Lily had at first declare at she would 
return with him, but everybody had protested 
against this. Emily Dunstable had, protested 
against it very stoutly; Mrs. Dale herself had 
protested against it by letter; and Mrs. Thorne’s 
protest had been quite imperious in its nature. 

“Indeed, my dear, you'll do nothing of the 
kind. I’m sure your mother wouldn’t wish it. 1 
look upon it as quite essential that yoa and Emily 
sh learn to know each other.” : 
“But we do know each other; don’t we, 
Emily ?” said  ¢ ? , 

“ Not quite well yet,” said Emily. 

Then i 
settled. And now on this present occasion, Mr. 
Dale was at Mr. Thorne’s house for the last time. 


His conscience had been perplexed about Lily’s | 
horse, and if anything was to be said it must be | 
said now. The subject was very disagreeable to | 
rnard because | 
Bernard had declined to manage it for him atter | 


him, and he was angry with 


his own fashion. But he had told himself so 
often that anything was better than a pecuniary 
—-> that he was determined to speak his 
min 


to have his way. So he waited till the Harold 


Smiths were gone, and Sir Raffle Bufile, and then, | 


when Lily was apart with Emily—for Bernard 


Dale had left them—he found himself at last alone | 


with Mrs, Thorne. ; : 
“T can’t be too much ry to you,” he said, 


| for your kindness to my gir! 


“Oh, laws, that’s nothing,” said Mrs. Thorne. 
‘* We look on her as one of us now.” 

‘I’m sure she is grateful ; very grateful 
soamI, She and Bernard have been brought up 


so much together that it is very desirable that she | 


should not be unknown to Bernard’s wife.” 

“ Exactly—that’s just what I mean. Blood’s 
thicker than water; isn’t it? Emily’s child, is 
she has one, will be Lily’s cousin.” ’ 

“ Her first-cousin once removed,” said_ the 
squire, who was accurate in these matters, Then 
he drew himself up in his seat and compressed 
his lips together, and prepared himself for his 
task, It was very disagreeable. Nothing, he 
thought, could be more disagreeable. ‘‘I havea 
little thing to speak about,” he said at last, ‘‘ which 
I hope will not offend you.” 

** About Lily ?” 

“Yes; about Lily.” 

*T’'m not very easily offended, and I don’t know 
iow I could possibly be offended about her.” 

“I'm an old-fashioned man, Mrs. Thorne, and 
don’t know much about the ways of the world, | 
have always been down in the country, and maybe 
I have prejudices. You won’t refuse to humor 
one of them, I hope ?” ’ 

“You're beginning to frighten me, Mr. Dalc: 
what is it ?” 

** About Lily’s horse.” 

‘* Lily’s horse! What about her horse? I hop: 
he’s not vicious ?” ; % 

“She is riding every day with your niece,” sai: 
the squire, thinking it best to stick to his own 

int, 

Pe It will do her all the good in the world,” said 
Mrs. Thorne, : F 

“Verylikely. I don’t doubt it, I do notin the 
least ae ng her riding. But-——” 

** But what, Mr. Dale ?”’ ; ; 

“I should be so much obliged if I might be 
allowed to pay the livery stable-keeper’s bill.” 

“ Oh, laws a’ mercy.” 

*T daresay it may sound odd, but as I have a 
fancy about it, I’m sure yas gratity me.” 

* Of course I will, J’ll remember it. I'll make 
it all right with Bernard, ard and I have no 
end of accounts—or shall have before long—and 
we'll make an item of it, Then you c.n arrange 
with Bernard afterward,” 

Mr. Dale, as he got up to go away, {elt that he 


| was beaten, but he did not know how to carry the 
| battle any further on that occasion, 
| not take out his puree and put down the cost ot 
| the horse on the table, 


He conid 


‘*T will then 
aid, very grav: 


—_ to my nephew about it,” he 
e 
And he 4 


, a8 he went away, 


ail to no purpose, Mr. Potts could not be induced 
arate bill, and—so said Bernard— 

at he would furnish no account to 
anybody for horses that went to Mrs, Thorne’s 
door except to Mrs. Thorne herself, 

That night Lily took leave of her uncle and re- 
mamed at Mrs. Thorne’s house. As thi 
now arranged, she would, no doubt, be in don 
when John Eames returned. If he should find 
her in town—and she told berself that if she was 
in town pe certainly would find her—he would 


doubtless rspeat to her the offer he had so often 
made before, e neyer yentured to tell herself 
that she doubted as to the answer to be made to 


him. The two letters were written in the Loo 

and must remain there. But she felt that she 
would have had more courage for persistency 
down at Allington than she would be able to sum- 
mon to her assistance up in London. She knew 
be weak, should she be found by him 
alone in horne’s drawing-room. It would 
be better for her to make some excuse and go 
home, She was resolved that she would not be- 
come his wife, She could not extricate herself 
from the dominion of a feeling whieh she believed 
to be love for another man, She had given a 
solemn promise both to her mother and to John 
Eames that she would not marry that other man ; 
but in doing so she had made a solemn promise 
to herself that she would not marry Jolin Eames, 





She had sworn it and would keep her oath, And 





ily had laughed, and so the matter was 
v4 grvte | Dunn’s, and she was in daily tear lest she should 


to Mrs. Thorne, and to beg her to allow him | 


| that they to whom he 
| tenance in town owed him the return of a week’s 
'rvunin the country. He neither shot, nor hunted 


3 and | 


id speak to his nephew about it, and | 
ladies. I do not | even wrote to him more than once, But it was | 





8 were 





yet she regretted it. In writing home to her 
mother the next day, she told Mrs. Dale that all 
the world was speaking well of John Eames, that 
John had won ior himself a reputation of his own, 
and was known far and wide to be a noble fellow. 
She could not keep herself from praising John 
Eames, though she knew that such priise might 
oe would be used against her at some future 
ime, 

“Though I cannot love him, I will give him his 
due,” she said herself. 

“I wish you would make up your mind to have 
an ‘it’ for yourself,” Emily 
again that night; “‘a nice ‘it,’ so that I could 
make a friend, perhaps a brother of him.” 

** T shall never have an ‘ it,’ if I live to be a hun- 
dred,” said Lily Dale. 





CHAPTER LIII.—ROTTEN BOW. 


Lity had heard nothing as to the difficulty 
about her horse, and could therefore enjoy ber 


exercise without the drawback of feeling that her | cava 


uncle was subjected to an annoyance. She was 
in the habit of going vut every day with Bernard 


and Emily Dunstable, and their party was gener- | Lily justified. 
Ht meet them at | doesn’t often see you on horseback, or on foot 


ally joined by others who woul 
Mrs. Thorne’s house. For Mrs. Thorne was a 
very hospitable woman, and there were many who 
liked well enough to go toher house. Late in the 
afternoon there would be a great congregation of 
horses before the door—sometimes as many as a 
dozen; and then the cavalcade would go off into 
the Park, and there it would become scattered. 
As neither Bernard nor Miss Dunstable were un- 
conscionable lovers, Lily in these scatterings did 
not often find herself neglected or lost. Her 
cousin would generally remain with her, and us 
in those days she had no “it” of her own she was 
well pleased that he should do so. 

But it so happened that on a certain afternoon 


she found herself riding in Rotten Row alone with | 
a certain stout gentleman whom she constantly | 


met at Mrs. Thorne’s house. His name was One- 
siphorus Dunn, and he was usually called Siph 
by his intimate friends. It had seemed to Lily 
that everybody was am intimate friend of Mr. 


make a mistake and cali him Siph herself. Had 
she done so it would not have mattered in the 
least. Mr. Dunn, had he observed it at all, would 
neither have been flattered nor angry. great 
many young ladies about London did call him 
Siph, and to him it was quite natural that they 
should do so. He was an Irishman, living on the 


| best of everything in the world, with apparently 


no fortune ot his own, and certainly never mew J 
anything. Everybody liked him, and it was ad- 
mitted on all sides that there was no safer friend 
in the world, either for young ladies or young 
men, than Mr. Onesiphorus Dunn, He did not 
horrow money, and he did not encroach. He did 
.ike being asked out to dinner, and he did think 
ave the light of his coun- 


nor fished, nor read, and yet he was never in the 
way in any house, He did play billiards, and 
whist, and a badly. He was a good 
judge of wine, and would occasionally condescend 
o look after the bottling ot it on behalf of some 
very intimate friend. He was a great friend of 
Mrs. Thorne’s, with whom he always spent ten 
a in the antumn at Chaldicotes, 

rnard and Emily were not insatiable lovers, 
‘ut, nevertheless, Mrs. Thorne had thought it 
j toper to provide a fourth in the riding-parties, 
«ud had put Mr, Dunn upon his i 

** Don’t bother yourself about it, Siph,” she had 
said; ‘only if those lovers should go off philan- 
‘ ering out of sight, our little country lassie might 
tind herself to be nowhere in the Park.” 

Siph had promised to make himself useful, and 
had done so, There had generally been so large 
a number in their party that the work imposed on 
Mr. Dunn had been very light. Lily had never 
found out that he had been especially consigned 
to her as her own cavalier, but had seen quite 
enough of him to be aware that he was a pleasant 
companion, ‘to her, thinking, as she ever was 
thinking, about Johnny Eames, Siph was much 
more agreeable than might have been a younger 
man who would have endeavored to make her 
think about himself, 

Thus when she found herself riding alone in 
Rotten Row with Siph Dunn, she was neither dis- 
concerted nor displeased. He had been talking 
to her about Lord de Guest, whom he had known 
—for Siph knew everybody—and Lily had begun 
to wonder whether he knew John Eames. She 
would have liked to hear the opinion of such a 
man about John Eames. She was making up her 
mind that she would say something about the 
Crawley matter—not intending of course to men- 
tion John Eames’s name—when suddenly her 
tongue was paralyzed and she could not speak, 
At that moment oy were ountine near & corner, 
where a turning path made an angle in the iron 
rails, Mr. Dunn having proposed that they should 


wait there for a few minutes before they returned | 


home, as it was probable that Bernard and Miss 
Dunstable might come up, 

They had been there for some five or ten minutes, 
and Lily had asked her first question about the 
Crawleys, inquiring of Mr, Dunn whether he had 
heard of a terrible accusation which had been 
made ageinet a clergyman in Barsetshire—when 
on @ sudden her tongue was paralyzed, As they 
were geoeing, Ars orse was turned toward the 
diverging path, whereas Mr, Dunn was looking 
the other way, toward Achilles and Apsley House, 
Mr, Dunn was nearer to the railings, but though 
they were thus looking different ways, they were 


80 that each could see the face of the other, 
Then, on a sudden, coming slowly toward her 
along the diverging path, and leaning on the arm 


of enother man, she saw—Adolphus Crosbie, 
Ghee had never scen him since a day on which 
she had parted from him with many kisses—with 
warm, pressing, eager kisses—of which she had 
been nowhat ashamed. He had then been to her 
almost as her husband. She had trusted him 
entirely, and had thrown herself into his arms with 
a fuli reliance. There is often much of reticence 
on the part of a woman toward a man to whom she 
is engaged, something also of shamefacedness 
occasionally. There exists a shadow of doubt— 
at least of that hesitation which shows that, in 
spite of yows, the woman knows that a change 
may and that provision for such possible 
ste ward should always be within her reach. 
But Lily had east all such caution to the winds, 
She bad given herself to the man entirely, and 
had i that she would sink or swim, 
stand of fall, live or dic, by him and by his truth. 
He had as false as heil, She had been in his 
ing to him, kissing him, swearing that 


arms, ogi ’ 
her only p e in the world was to be wit 1 bim 
—with bim her treasure, her promised busband ; 


and within a month, a week, he had been false to 
her, There had come ppon her crushing tiding 

and she had for days wonJered that they bad no 
killed her. But she had lived, and had forgiven 





unstable said to her | 














new offers from him, which had been answered as 
the reader knows. But she had never seen him 
since the day on which she had parted from bim 
at Allington, without a doubt as to his faith. Now 
he was before her, walking on the footpath, almost 
within reach of her —_ 

He did not recognize her, but as he passed on 
he did recognize Mr. Ovesiphorus Dunn, and 
wened to speak tohim. Or it might have been 
that Crosbie's friend, Fowler Pratt, stopped with 
this special object, for Siph Dunn was an intimate 
friend of Fowier Prati’s. Crosbie and Siph were 
also acquainted, but in those days Crosbie did not 
care much for stopping his friends in the Park or 
elsewhere. He had become moody and discon- 
tented, and was generally seen going about the 
world alone, On this special occasion he was 
having a little special conversation about money 
with his very old friend, Fowler Pratt. 

“What, Siph, is this you? You're always on 


| horseback now,” sid Fowler Pratt. 


**Well, yes; I have gone in a good deal for 
work this last month. I’ve been lucky 
enough to have a young ledy to ride with me.” 
This he said in a whisper, which the distance of 
“How d’ye do, Crosbie? One 


either. 
_ “Pve something to do besides going to look or 
to be looked at,” said Crosbie. 

Then he raised his eyes, and saw Lily’s side- 
face, and recognized her. Had he seen her betore 
he had been stopped on his way, I think he would 
have passed on, endeavoring to escape observa- 
tion. But as it was, his feet had been arrested 
before he knew of her close vicinity, and now it 
would seem that he was afraid of her, and 
was flying from her, were he at once to walk off, 
leaving his friend behind him, And he knew tha 
she had seen him and recognized him, and was 
now suffering from his presence, He could not 
but perceive that it was so from the fixedness of 
her face, and from tie constrained manner in 
which she gazed before her. His friend, Fowler 
Pratt, had never seen Miss Dale, though he knew 
very much of her history. iph Dunn knew 


| nothing of the history of Crosbie and his love, 


and was unaware that he and Lily had evrr seen 
each other. There was thus no Kelp near her to 
extricate her from her difficulty, 

‘* When a man has any work to doin the world,” 
said Siph, ‘‘he always boasts of it to his acquaint- 
ance, and curses his luck to himself. haye 
nothing to do, and can go about to see and to be 
seen; and I must own that I like it.” 

“Especially the being seen—eh, Siph?” said 
Fowler Pratt. *‘ I also have nothing on earth to do ; 
and I come here every day because it is as easy to 
do that as to go anywhere else.” 

Crosbie was still looking at Lily. He could not 
help himself. He could not take bis eyes from off 
her, He could see that she was as pretty as ever 
—that she was but very little altered. She was, 
in truth, somewhat stouter than in the old days, 
but of that he took no especialnotice. Should he 
speak to her? Shou'd ke try to catch her eye, 
and then raise his hat? Should he go up to her 
horse’s head boldly and ask her to let bygones be 
bygones? He had an idea that of all courses 
whch he could pursue that was the one which 
she would approve the best—which would be 
most efficacious for him, if with her any- 
thing from him might have any efficacy. But 
he could not do it. He did not know what 
words he might best uss. Would it become 
him humbly to sue to her for wee Or should 
he strive to express his unaltered love by some 
tone oi his voice? Or should he simply ask her 
after her health? He made one step toward her 
and he saw that the face became more rigid an 
more fixed than before, and then he desisted. He 
told himself that he was simply hateful to her. 
He thought that he could perceive that there was 
no tenderness mixed with her unabated anger. 

At this moment Bernard Dale and Emily came 
close upon him, and Bernard saw him at once. It 
was through Bernard that Lily and Crosbie had 
come to knew each other. He and Bernard Dale 
had been fast friends in old times, and had, of 
course, been bitter enemies since the day of 
Crosbie’s treachery. They had never spoken since, 
though they had often seen each other, and Dale 
was not at all disposed to speak to him now. The 
moment that he recognized Croshio he looked 
across to his cousin. For an ingtant an idea had 
flashed across him that he was there by her per- 
mission, with her assent; but it required no 
second glance tu show him that this was not the 
case, 

“Dunn,” he said, “I think we will ride on,” 
and he put his horse into a trot, 

Siph, whose ear was very accurate, and who 
knew at once that something was wrong, trotted 
. i him, and Lily, of course, was not lef« pe- 
nind, 

“Ts there anything the matter ?” said Emily to 
her lover, 

“Nothing specially the matter,” he replied; 
“but you were standing in company with the 
greatest blackguard that ever lived, and I thought 
we had better ange our ground.” 

“Bernard !’’ said Lily, flashing on him with all 
the fire which her eyes could command, Then she 
remembered that she could not reprimand him 
for the offense of such abuse in such a company, 
so she reined in her horse and fell a weeping. 

Siph Dunn, with his wicked cleverness, knew 
the whole story at once, remembering that he had 
once heard something of Crosbie having behaved 
very ill to gome one be/ore he married Lady Alcx- 
andrina de Courcy. He stopped his horse also, 
falling @ little behind Lily, so that he might not 
be supposed to have seen her tears, and began to 
hum @ tune, Emily also, though not wickedly 
clever, understood something of it. 

“Tt Bernard says anything to make you angry, 
I will scold him,” she said, 

Then the two girls rode on together in front, 
while Bernard feli back with Siph Dunn. 

“Pratt,” said Crosbie, putting his hand on his 
friend’s shoulder as soon as the party had ridden 
out of hearing, ‘‘do you see that girl there in the 
dark blue habit ?” 

‘** What, the one nearest to the path ?” 

“Yes; the one nearest to the path. That is 
Lily Dale,” 

, bily Dale!” said Fowler Pratt, 

Yes ; that is Lily Dale,” 

Did you speak to her?” Pratt asked. 

"No; she gaye me nochance. She was thero 
but a moment. But it was herself It seems so 
odd to me that I should have been thus so near 
her again.” 

If there was any man to whom Crosbie could 
have spoken frecly about Lily Dale, it was this 
man, Fowler Pratt. Pratt was the oldest friend 
be had in the world, and it had happened that 
when he first woke ta the misery that he had pre- 

ared for himself in throwing «ver Lily and be- 
rothing himself to his late wife, Pratt had been 
the first person to whom he had communicated 
his scrrow. Not that he had ever been really open 
in his communications, It is not given to such 


him, She had still loved him, and had received | men as Crosbie to speak openly of themselves to 
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their friends, Nor indeed was Fowler Pratt one 
who was fond of listening to such tales, He had 
no such tales to tell of himself, and he thought 
that men and women should go through the world 
quietly, not subjecting themselves or their ac- 
qu ‘intaunces to anxieties and emotions from pecu- 
liar conduct. But he was conscientious, and cour- 
ageous also as well ae prudent, and he had dared 
to tell Crosbie that he was behaving very badly. 
He had spoken his mind plainly, and bad then 
given all the assistance in his power. He paused 
a moment before he replied, weighing, like a pru- 
dent man, the force of the words he was about to 
utter, 

‘“‘It is much better as it is,” he said. ‘It is 
much better that you should be as strangers for 
the iuture.” , 

**T do not see that at all,” said Crosbie. 

They were both leaning on the rails, and so 
they remained for the next twenty minutes. 

‘“*T do not see that at all.” 

“I feel cure of it. What could come of any re- 
newcd intercourse—even if she would allow it?” 

“T might make her my wife.” 

‘And do you think that you would be happy 
with her, or she with you, after what has 
passed ?” 

“I do think so.” 

“T do not. It might be possible that.she should 
bring herself to marry you, Women delight to 
forgive injuries. They like the excitement of 
geared But she could never forget that you 

ad |.ad a former wife, or the circumstances under 
which you were married, And as for yourself, 
you would regret it after the first month. How 
could you ever speak to her of your love without 
ens also of your shame? If a man does 
marry, he should at least be able to hold up his 
head before his wife.” 

‘this was very severe, but Crosbie showed no 


anger. 

be. think I should do so,” he said—“‘after a 
while.” 

** And then, about money? Of course you would 
have to tell her everything.” 

“Everything—of course.” 

“It is like enough that she might not regard 
that—except that she would feel that if you could 
not afford to marry ber when you were unem- 
barrassed, you can hardly afford to do so when 
you are over head and ears in debt.’’ 

‘She has money now.” 

*‘ Atter all that has come and gone you would 
hardly seek Lily Dale because you want to marry 
a tortune,” 

“You are too hard on me, Pratt. You know 
that my only reason for seeking her is that I love 
her.” 

‘I do not mean to be hard. But I have a very 
strong opinion that the quarrels of lovers, when 
they are of so very serious a nature, are a bad 
basis tor the renewal of love. Come, let us go 
and dress for dinner. I am going to dine with 
Mrs. -Thorne, the millionnaire, who married a 
country doctor, and who used to be cailed Miss 
Dunstable.” E 

‘I never dine out anywhere now,” said Crosbie. 
And then they walkea out of the Park together. 
Neither of them, of course, knew that Lily Dale 
was staying at the house at which Fower Pratt 
was going to dine. 

Lily, as she rode home, did not speak a word. 
She would have given worlds to be able to talk, 
but she could not even make es me She 
heard Bernard and Siph Dunn chatting behind 
her, and hoped that they would continue to do so 
till she was safe within the house. They all used 
her well, for no one tried to draw her into con- 
versation. Once Emily said to her: 

Shall we trot a little, Lily?” 

And then they had moved on quickly, and the 
misery was soon over. As soon as she was up- 
stairs in the house, she got Emily by herself, and 
explained all the mystery in a word or two. 

‘I fear I have made a fool of myself. That 
was the man to whom I was once engaged.” 

“What, Mr, Crosbie?” said Emily, who had 
heard the whole story from Bernard. 

‘Yes, Mr. Crosbie ; pray do not say a word of 
it to anybody—not even to your aunt, I am better 
now, but I was such a fool, No, dear; I won’t go 
into the drawing-room. I'll go up-stairs, and 
come down ready for dinner.” ; 

When sbe was alone she sat down in her habit 
and declared to herself that she certainly would 
never become the wife of Mr. Crosbie. I do not 
know why she should make such a declaration. 
She had promised her mother and Jobn Eames 
that she would not do so, and that promise would 
certainly have bound her without any furtirer 
resolutions on her own part. But, to tell the 
truth, the vision of the man had disenchanted 


her. 

When last she had seenhim he had been as it 
were a god to her; and though, since that day, 
his conduct tu her had been as ungodlike as it 
well might be, still the memory of the outward 
8i of divinity had remained with her. It is 
difficult to explain how it had come to pass that 
the glimpse which rhe had had of him should have 
altered so much within her mind ; why she should 
80 suddenly have come to regard him in an altered 
light. It was not simply that he looked to be 
older, and because his face wascareworn, It was 
not only that he had lost that of an Apollo which 
Lily had once in her mirth attributed to him, I 
think it was chiefly that she herself was older, and 
cou.d no longer see a god in such a man, She 
had never regarded John Eames as being gifted 
with divinity, and hed theretore always been 
raking comparisons to his discredit, Any euch 
evmparison now would tend quite the other way. 
Nevertheless she would adhere to the two letters 
in her book. Since she had seen Mr, Crosbie she 
was altogether out of love with the prospect of 
matrimony. 

She was in the room when Mr. Pratt was an- 
nounced, and she at once recognized him as the 
man who had been with Crosbie. And when, 
some minutes afterward, Siph Dunn came into 
the room, she could see that in their greeting ¢ - 
hision waa made to the scene inthe Park. But 
still it was probable that this man would not re- 
cocnize her, and, if he did so, what would it mat- 
ter? There were twenty people to sit down to 
dinner, and the chances were that she would not 
be called upon to exchange a word with Mr, Pratt, 
She had now recovered herself, and could speak 
freely to her friend Siph, and when Siph came and 
stood near her she thanked him gracionsly for his 
escort in the Park, , 

“Tf it wasn’t tor you, Mr, Dunn, I really think 
I should not get any riding at all, Bernard a 
Miss Dunstable have only one thing to think 
about, and certainly I am not that one thing, 

She thought it probable that if she cou'd keep 
Siph close to her, Mrs. Thorne, who always man- 
aged those things her herself, might apportion 
her out to be Jed to dinner by her good-natured 
friend. But the fates were averse. The time 


had now eome, and Lily wae waiting her turn. 

“Mr. Fowler Pratt, let me introduce you to 
Miss Lily Dale,” said Mrs, Thorne, Lily could 
perce.ve that Mr, Pratt was startled, 


The sign he gave was the Jeast possible sign in 
the world ; but still it sufficed for Lily to perceive 
it. She pat her hand upon his arm, and walked 
down with him to the dining-room without giving 
him the slightest cause to suppose that she knew 
who he was, 


at think I saw you in the Park riding?” he 


a Yes, I was there; we go nearly every day.” 
ye I never ride ; I was walking.” 

‘It seems to me that the people don’t go there 
to walk, but to stand still,” said Lily. ‘1 cannot 
understand how so many people cau bear to loiter 
about in that way—leaning on the rails and doing 


nothing.” 
ood as the riding, and costs 


“It is about as 
less money. That is all that can be said for it. 
Do you live chiefly in town ?” 

“Oh, dear, no ; I live altogether in the country. 
Pm only up here because a cousin is going to be 


‘Captain Dale you mean—to Miss Dunstable ?” 


said Fowler 

“ When they have been joined together in oy 
yp I shall go — 2. = country, 
never, I suppose, come wu: ndon again. 

“You do not like London 7 

‘Not as a residence, I think,” said Lily. ‘But 
of course one’s likings and dislikings on such 
& matter depend on circumstances. I live with 
my mother, and all my relatives live near us. Of 
course I like the country best, because they are 
there.” 

**Young ladies so often have a different way of 
looking at this subject. I shouldn’t wonder if 
Miss stable’s views about it were altogether 
of another sort. Naa 3 ladies generally expect 
to be taken away from their fathers and mothers, 
and uncles and aunts.” 

**But you see I expect to be left with mine,” 
said Lily. 

After that she turned as much away from Mr. 
Fowler Pratt as she could, having taken an aver- 
sion to him. What business had he to talk to her 
about being taken away from her uncles and 
aunts? She had seen him with Mr. Crosbie, 
and it might be a that they were intimate 
friends. lt might be that Mr. Pratt was asking 
questions in Mr. Crosbie’s interest. Let that be 
as it might, she would answer no more questions 
from him further than ordinary good g 
should require of her. 

“She is a nice girl, certainly,” said Fowler 
Pratt to himself, as he walked home, “‘ and I have 
no doubt would make a good ordinary, every-day 
wife. But she is not such a paragon that a man 
should condescend to grovel in the dirt for her.” 

That night Lily told Emily Dunstable the 
whole of Mr. Crosbie’s history as far as she knew 
it, and also explained her new aversion to Mr. 
Fowler Pratt. 

“They are very great friends,” said Emily. 
Bernard has told me so; and = may be sure 
that Mr. Pratt knew the whole tory before he 
came here. { am sorry that my aunt asked 

im.” 

“Tt does not signify in the least,” said Lily. 
‘Even if I were to meet Mr. Crosbie I don’t 
think I should make such a fool of myself again. 
As it is, I can only hope he did not see it.” 

**T am sure he did not.” : ? 

Then there was a pause, during which Lily sat 
with her face resting on both hands. 

“Tt is wonderful how much he is altered,” she 
said at last. 

“Think how much he bas suffered.” 

‘*T suppose I am altered as much, only I do not 
see it in myself.” Y 

**T don’t know what you were, but I don’t think 
you have changed much. You no doubt have 
suffered, too, but not as he has done.” 

“Oh, as for that, I have done very well. I 
think I'l go to bed now. The riding makes me 
so sleepy.’ 


CHAPTER LIV.—THE CLERICAL COMMISSION. 


Ir was at last arranged that the five clergymen 
selected should meet at Dr. Tempest’s house in 
Silverbridge to make an inquiry and report to the 
bishop whetber the circumstances connected with 
the check for twenty pounds were of sueh & 
nature as tomake it incumbent on him to institute 
proceedings — Mr. Crawley in the Court of 
Arches, Br. empest had acted upon the letter 
which he had received from the bishop exactly as 
though there had been no meeting at the palace, 
no quarrel to the death between him an . 
Proudie. He was a prudent man, gifted with the 
great power of holding his tongue, and had not 
spoken a word, even to his wife, of what had oc- 
curred. After such a victory our old friend the 
archdeacon would have blown his own trumpet 
loudly among his friends. Plumstead would have 
hoard of it instantly, and the pean would have 
been sung out in the neighboring parishes of 
Eiderdown, Stogpingum, and St. Ewolds, The 
high-street of ester would have known of 
it, and the very bedesmen in Hiram’s Hospital 
would have told among themeelyes the terrible 
discomfiture of the bishop and his lady, But Dr. 
Tempest spoke no word of it to anybody. 

He wrote letters to the two cheng ymnee named by 
the bishop, and himself selected two others out of 
his own rural deanery, and suggested to om all 
a day at which a preliminary meeting should be 
held at his own house, The two who were invited 
by him were Mr. Oriel, the Rector of Greshams- 
bury, and Mr, Robarts, the Vicar of Framley. 
They all assented to the tion, and on the 
day named assembled the at Silverbridge. 

te was now April, and the judges were to come 
into Barchester before the end of the month, 
What, then, could be the use of this ecclesiastical 
inquiry exattly at the same time? Men and wo- 
men declared that it was a double prosecution, 
and that a double prosecution for the same offense 
was a course of action opposed to the —- and 
traditions of the country. Miss Anne Prettyman 
went so far as to say that it was unconstitutional, 
and Mary Walker that no human being 
except Proudie would ever have been guilty 
of such cruelty. 

“Don’t tell me about the bishop, John,” she 
said ; ‘t the bishop is a cipher.” 

“Yon may be that Dr. Tempest would not 
have a hand in it if it were not t,” said John 


alker, 
we My dear Mr. John,” gaid Miss Anne Pretty- 
man, ‘Dr, Tempest 1s ap hard as a bar of 
and always w But I am surprised that Mr, 
Robarts shonjd take a ip it, 


In the meantime, at the , Mrs. Proudie 
had been reduced to learn what was going on from 
Mr. Thumble. The bishop had never spoken a word 
to her respecting Mr. Crawley since that terrible 
day on which Dr. Tempest had witnessed his im- 
becility, having absolutely declined to answer when 
his wile had mentioned the subject. 

** You won't = to me, about it, my dear?” 

im, 





she had said to when he had thus declined, 
remonsirating more in sorrow than in anger. 


has been a great desl too much talking about it. 
It has broken my heart already, I know.” 

These were very bad days in the palace. Mrs. 
Proudie affected to be satisfied with what was 
being done, She talked to Mr. Thumble about 
Mr. Crawley and the check as though om 
were arranged quite to her satistaction--as thoug 
everything, indeed, had been arranged by herself. 
But everybody about the house could see that the 
manner of the woman was altogether altered. 
She was milder than usual with the servants, and 
was almost too gentle in her usage of her hus- 
band, It seemed as though something had hap- 
pened to frighten her and break her spirit, and it 
wae whispered about through the palace that she 
was afraid that the bishop was dying. 

As for him, he hardly left-his own sitting-room 
in these days, except when he joined the family 
at breakfast and dinner. And in his study he did 
little or nothing. He would smile when his chap- 
lain went to him, and give some trifling verbal 
directions ; but for days he scarcely ever took a 

nin his hands, and though he took up map. 

ks he hardly read a page. How often he tol 
his wife in those days that he was broken-hearted 
no one but his wife ever knew. 

** What has prppened that you should speak like 


that?” she said to him once. ‘“ What bas broken 
your heart ?” 
** You,” he replied. ‘You; you have done it.” 


“Oh, Tom,” she said, going back into the me- 
mory of very far distant days in her nomenclature, 
“how can you ak to me so cruelly as that! 
That it shovld come to that between you and me, 
after all!” 

“* Why did you not go away and leave me that 
day when I told you?” 

‘Did you ever know a woman who liked to be 
turned out of a room in her own house?” said 
Mrs. Proudie. 

When Mrs. Proudie had condescended so far as 
this, it must be admitted that in those days there 
was great trouble in the palace. 

Mr, Thumble, on the day before he went to 
Silverbridge, asked for an audience with the 
bishop, in order that he might receive instruc- 
tions. He had been strictly desired to do this by 
Mrs. Proudie, and bad not dared to disobey her 
injunctions, thinking, however, himself, that his 
doing so was ee ient. 

“T have got nothing tosay to you about it ; not 
a word,” said the bishop, crossly. 


“T thought that Pope you might like to see 
- ae started,” pleaded Mr. Thumble, very 
umbly. 


‘*T don’t want to see you at all,” said the bishop; 
“you are going there to exercise your own judg- 
ment, it you have got any, and you ought not to 
come to me.” 

After that Mr. Thumble began to think that 
Mrs, Proudie was right, and that the bishop was 
near his dissolution. 

Mr. Thumble and Mr. Quiverful went over to 
Silverbridge together in a gig, hired from the 
Dragon of Wantly—as to the cost of which there 
arose among them a not unnatural apprehension, 
which amounted at last almost to dismay. 

“T don’t mind it so much for once,” said Mr. 
Quiverful ; ‘‘ but if many such meetings are neces- 
sary, I for one can’t aftord it, and I won’t do it. 
A man with my family can’t allow himself to be 
money out of pocket in that way.” 

“It is hard,” said Mr. Thumble. 

“She ought to pay it herselt out of her own 
pocket,” said Mr. duiverful. 

He had had concerns with the palace when 
Mrs. Proudie was in the full swing of her dominion, 
and had not as yet begun to suspect that there 
might possibly be a change. 

Mr. Oriel and Mr. Robarts were already sitting 
with Dr. Tempest when the other two clergymen 
were shown into the room. When the first greet- 
ings were over luncheon was announced, and while 
they were eating not a word was said about Mr. 
Crawley. The ladies of the family were not 
present, and the five clergymen sat round the 
table alone, 

It would have been difficult to have got to- 
gether five gentlemen less likely to act with one 
mind and one spirit ; and perhaps it was all the 
better for Mr. Crawley that it should be so. Dr. 
Tempest himself was a man peculiarly capable of 
exercising the functions of a judge in such a mat- 
ter, and he sat alone as a judge; but he was one 
who would be almost sure to differ from others 
who sat as equal assessors with him. Mr. Oriel 
was a gentleman at all points; but he was very 
shy, very reticent, and altogether uninstructed in 
the ordinary daily intercourse of man with man. 
Any one knowing him might have predicted of 
him that he would be sure on such an occasion as 
this to be found floundering in a sea of doubts. 
Mr. Quiverful was the Jather ofa large family, 
whose whole life had been devoted to fighting a 
cruel world on behalf of his wife and children. 
That fight he had fought bravely ; but it had left 
him no energy for any other business. Mr. 
Thumble was a poor creature—so poor a creature 
that, in spite of a small restless ambition to be 
doing something, he was almost cowed by the 
hard lines of Dr. Tempest’s brow, The Rev. 
Mark Robarts was a man of the world, and a 
cleyer fellow, and did not stand in awe of anybody 
—unless it might be, in a very moderate degree 
of his patrons the Luftons, whom he was boun 
to respect; but his cleverness was not the clever- 
nese needed by a {ndge, He was essentially a 
pee, and would be sure to vote against the 

ishop in such a matter as this now before him. 
There was a palace faction in the diocese, and an 
anti-palace faction, Mr. Thumble and Mr. Quiver- 
ful belonged to one, and Mr. Orie] and Mr. Robarts 
to the other. Mr. Tbumble was too weak to stick 
to his faction against the strength of such a man 
as Dr. Tempest. Mr. Quiverful would be too in- 
different to do so—unless his interest were con- 
|cerned, Mr. Oriel would be too conscientious to 
regard his own side on such an occasion as this. 
But Mark Robarts would be sure to support his 
friends and oppose his enemies, let the case be 
what it might. 

“‘Now, gentlemen, if you } please we will go into 

the other room,” said Dr. empest. 
They went into the other room, and there they 
found five chairs arranged for them round the 
table. Not a word had as yet been gaid about 
Mr, Crawley, and no one of the four strangers 
knew whether Mr. Crawley was to appear beiore 
them on that day or not, 

*tGeptlemen,” said Dr. Tempest, seating him- 
self at once in an arm-chair placed at the middle 
of the table, “I think it wili be well to explain to 
you at first what, as I regard the matter, is the 
extent of the work which we are called upon to 
perform. It is of its nature very disagreeable, It 
cannot but be so, let it be ever sq limited, Here 
is a brother clergyman and @ gentleman, living 
among us, and doing his duty, as we are told, in 
a most exemplary manner ; and suddenly we hear 
that he is accused of a theft. The matter is 





brought before the magistrates, of whom I my- 
| self was one, and he was committed for tria}, 


** No; 1 won't,” the bishop had replied, “There | There is therefore prima facie evidence of his 








— 


gai. But I do not think that we need go inio 
concen of his guilt at all.” 
en he said this, the other four all looked up 
at him in astonishment. 

“T thought that we had been summoned here 
for that purpose,” said Mr. Robarts. 

**Not at all, as I take it,” said the doctor. 
““Were we to commence any such inquiry, tho 
jury would have given their verdict before wo 
could come to any conclusion ; and it would be 
im ible for us to oppose that verdict, whether 
it declares this unfortunate gentleman to be inno- 
cent or to be guilty. If the jury shall say that he 
is innocent, there is an end of the matter alto- 
gether. He would go back to his parish amidst 
the sympathy and congratulations of his friends. 
That is what we should all wish.” 

“* Of course it is,” said Mr. Robarta. 

They all declared that was their desire, as a 
matter of course ; and Mr. Thumble said it louder 
than any one else. 

‘But if he be found guilty, then will come that 
difficulty to the bishop.in which we are to 
give him any assistance within our power.” 

“Of course we are,” said Mr. Thumble, who 
having heard his own voice once, and havi 
the sound, thought that he might to a 
little yy ney my by using it on any occasion that 


opened itself for him. 

‘Tf you will allow me, sir, I will venture to state 
my views as shortly as if can,” said Dr. Tempest. 
“That may perhaps be the most expeditious 
course for us all in the end.” 

“T didn’t 


“Oh, certainly,” said Mr. Thumble, 
ity,” con- 


mean to interrupt.” 

_ ‘In the case of his being founi 

tinned the doctor, “there will arise the question 
whether the punishment awarded to him by the 
judge should suffice for ecclesiastical purposes. 
Suppose, for instance, that he should be im- 
prisoned for two months, should he be allowed to 
arene to his living at the expiration of that 
term ” 

_“T think he ought,” said Mr. Robarte ; “ con- 
sidering all things.” 

= on’t see why he shouldn’t,” said Mr. 
Quiverful. 

Mr. Oriel sat listening patiently, and Mr. Thum- 
ble looked up to the doctor, expecting to hear 
some opinion expressed by him with which he 
might coincide, 

“There certainly are reasons why he should 
not,” said Dr. Tempest ; “ though I by no means 
say that those reasons are conclusive in the pres- 
ent case. In the first place, a man who has stolen 
money can hardly be a fitting person to teach 
others not to steal,” 

““You must look to the circumstances,” said 
Robarts. 

“Yes, that is true; but just bear with me a 
moment, It cannot at any rate be thought that a 
clergyman should come out of prison and go to hia 
living without vr! notice from his bishop, simply 
because he has already been punished under the 
common law. if this were so, a cler, an might 
be fined ten days running for being ok in the 
street—five shillings each time—and at the end 
of that time might set his bishop at defiance. 
When a clergyman has shown himself to be utterly 
unfit for clerical duties, he must not be held to be 
protected from ecclesiastical censure, or from de~ 
privation by the action of the common law.” 

“But Mr. Crawley has not shown himself to be 
unfit,” said Robarts, 

“That is begging the question, Robarte,” said 
the doctor. 

“Just so,” said Mr, Thumble. Then Mr. 
Robarts gave a look at Mr. Thumble, and Mr. 
Thumble retired into his shoes. 

“That is the question as to which we are called 
upon to advise the — continued Dr, Tem- 
pest. “And I must say that I think the bishop 
is right. If he were to allow the matter to 
Ay notice, that is to say, in the event of 

. Crawley being pronounced to be guilty by a 
jury, he would, I think, negleot his duty. Now, 
have been informed that the bishop has recom- 
mended Mr. Crawley to desist from his duties till 
the trial be over, and that Mr. Crawley hag de~ 
clined to take the bishop’s advice,” 

“That is true,” said Mr, Thumble, “ He alto- 
gether disregarded the bishop.” 

“I cannot say that I think he was wrong,” said 
Dr. Tempest. - 

‘I think he was quite right,” said Mr. Robarts. 

‘“‘A bishop in almost all cases is entitled to the 
sas pan his Fw »” said Mr. Oriel. 

‘I must gay that 1 agree with you, sir,” said 
Mr, Trumble. you, sir, 

‘The income is not large, and I suppose that 
it would have gone with the duties,» said Mr. 
Quiverful, “It is very bard for a man with ao 
family to live when iis income has been stopped.” 

‘Be that as it may,” continued the doctor, 
“the bishop feels that it may be his duty to 
oppose the return ot Mr. Crawley to his pu! 
and that he can oppose it in no other way ean 
by progeeding against Mr, Crawley under ti. 
Clerical Offenses Act. I p: , the that 
we oud invite Mr. Crawley te attend ere —” 

**Mr, Crawley is not coming here t, ” 
said Mr, Robarts, — ae 


“] thought it useless to ok for his attendance 
until we had settled on cur course of action,” said 
Dr. Tempest, “If we are all agreed, I will be 
him to come here oa this day week, when we will 
meet again. And we will then ask bim whether 
be will submit himself to the bishop's decision, in 
the event of the jury finding him guilty. If be 
should decline ta do so, we can only then form 
our opinion ¢a te, what will be t.e bishop’s duty 
by refexence to, the facts as they are elicited at 
tug trial. If Mr. Crawley should choose to make 
to us any statement as to his own case, of course 
we shall be willing to receive it, That is my idca 
of what had@ better be done; and now, if any gen- 
tlemayn has any other proposition to make, of 
cowrse we shall be pleased to hear him.” 

Dr. Tempest, ag he said this, looked round ‘dpon 
his companions, as though his pleasure, ynder 
the circymetance suggested by himself, would be 
eee 4 

: on’t suppose we can do anyth better,” 
said Mr. Robarts. “I think it . ee ee. 
that any steps should have beer taken by the 
bishop before the trial.” 

“The bishop has been placed in a very delicate 
position,” said Mr, Thumble, pleading for his 
patron. 

“I don’t know the meaning of the word ‘deli- 
cate,’” gaid Robarts. “I think his duty was very 
clear, to avoid interference whilst the matter ia, 


| 80 to say, before the judge.” 


“Nobody has anything eize te propose?” said 
Dr. Tempest. “ Then I will write to Mr. Crawicy, 
and you, gentlemen, will perhaps do me the honor 
of ee me here e¢ one o'clock on this day 
week,’ 











Iv the ornithological emblem of the Unite@ 
States were taken sick, why woudd it be contrary to ... 
Because it would be ill eagle. 
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A View of Charleston, S. C., in 1762. 


Tur following account of Charleston, or as 

was then called, Charlestown, is taken from the 
London Magazine for June, 1762, “‘ An Account of the 
City of Charlestown, Metropolis of the Province of 
South Carolina, with an Exact and Beautiful Prospect 
thereof ”’ : 

Charlestown is situated on a neck of land between 
two navigable rivers, Ashley and Cowper, but mostly on 
the latter, having a creek on the north side, another on 
the fourth. It is a market town, and the produce of the 
whole province is brought to it fur sale or exportation. 
Its trade is far from being inconsiderable, for it deals 
a thousand miles into the continent. Its greatest dis- 
advantage is a bar at the entrance of the harbor, which 
admits no ships of above two hundred tons, except at 
spring tides; but close to the town there is good 
riding. ‘The harbor is defended by a fort, called 
Johnson’s fort, which mounts about twenty guns that 
range level with the surface of the water. The present 
governor of this fort is Lieut.-Colonel Probart Howarth, 
nephew of the late Sir Humphrey Howarth, Bart. 
Ashley river is navigable for ships twenty miles above 
the town; Cowper river not so far. 

The town itself is regularly built, and strongly forti- 
fied by nature and art; has six bastions, and a line 
all round it; toward Cowper river are Blake’s bastion, 
Granville’s bastion, a half moon, and Craven’s bastion; 
on the Creek are the palisadoes and Asbley’s bastion ; 
on the north a line, and facing Ashley’s river, and 
Colliton’s bastion, and Johnson’s covered half moon, 
with a draw-bridge in the line, and another in the half 
moon; and next is Carteret’s bastion. A fort has also 
been erected upon a pomt of land at the mouth of 
Asbley’s river, which so commands the channel that 
ships cannot easily pass it. 

The situation of Charlestown is very inviting, and 

‘the country about it agreeable and fruitful. ‘The high- 
ways are extremely delightful, especially that called 
\Broadway, which for three or four miles makes a road 
@r walk so charmingly green that no art could make so 
Pleasing a sight for the whole year. The streets are 
well laid out, the houses large, some of brick, but 
more ot timber and generally lathed, and let at exces- 
sive rents, The church is spacious, and in a very 
elegant taste, exceeding everything of that kind in 
North America, having three aisles, an organ, and a 
gallery quite round, There are meeting-houses for 
the several denominations of dissenters; among which 
the French Protestants have a church in the main 
street. It contains about eight hundred houses; is the 
seat of the governor, and the place where the general 
assembly and court of judicature are held, the public 
Offices are held, and the business of the province 
transacted. Here the rich people have handsome 
equ'pages; the merchants are opulent and well bred; 
the people are thriving and extensive in dress and liie; 
so that everything conspires to make this town the 
politest as it is one of the richest in America. In this 
town is a public library which owes its rise to Dr. 
Thomas Bray, as do most of the American librarics, 
having zealously solicited contributions in England for 
that purpose. 








John Oxenford, Dramatist and Critic. 


Joun OXENFoRD, 80 long known to our public 
from his connection with the London Timez as its 
Dramatic Critic, and even more generilly as one of the 
most refined and popular of English dramatic authors, 
was born at Camberwell, Surrey, according to general 
Siographical authority, on August 12, 1812. His family 
is said to have originated on the left hand side of the 
house with the Duke of Newcastle, Prime Minister to 
George IL; but, whether so or not, his father destined 
him to thrive upon six-and-eightpenny fees, as he 
originally articled him to a solicitor. Mr. John Oxen- 
ford being at that time rather more erratic than he was 
subsequently, did nct relish the drudgery of an attor- 
ney’s office, and soon abandoned it—although we have 
heard him, in after years, dwell, with great gusto, upon 
the fact that he actually had one genuineclient. Shortly 
after this he became portion of the editorial staff of the 
London Times, of which he has been the Dramatic Critic 
for more than thirty years, as well as officiating in other 

‘of the necessary portions of that journal. 
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YIEW OF THE CITY OF CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, iN 1762. 


| His first effort as a drargatist was a farce, brought out 
| at the Lyceum in 1835, called ‘“*My Fellow-Clerk ”’; 
almost immediately followed by ‘‘ Twice Killed,”’ at the 
Olympic, under the management of Madame Vestris. 
This theatre was, at the period, one of the most fashion- 
able in London, and the undoubted success which the 
farce met with—it is possibly the best known in the 
language—at once decided his vocation. In the spring 
ot the following year he produced ‘“‘ A Day Well Spent ” 
at the Lyceum, and from that period has been a toler- 
ably constant writer for the stage. One of his principal 
pieces at this period was a dramatic version of Pope’s 
** Rape of the Lock,’’ which was one of the Vestris suc- 
cesses et the Olympic. In all, he has written more than 
sixty pieces for the stage. Nor has he been borné asa 
dramatist to one peculiar line. He has distributed his 
attentions with liberality amongst drama, comedy and 
farce, and has attended, with praiseworthy impartiality, 
to the needs of Madame Vesiris or Charlotte Cushman. 
As a dramatic critic he was the first to discover the 
comic genius of Robson—now passed away—whose suc- 
cess he originally founded; and was one of the first who 
welcomed Sothern’s Lord Dundreary with a friendly 
hand—or rather with a friendly pen, to London. 





He is deeply read in German literature and philoso- 
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phy. An article which was published in the Westmin- 
ster Review, om the philosophy of Schopenhauer, was 
translated into German and published as a preface to a 
work by one of Schopenhauer’s most enthusiastic dis- 
ciples, which must be considered as a rare compliment 
to an English writer; while his translation cf Kuno 
Fischer’s “ Baron of Verulam,” with original notes, is 
used as a text-book at the Scotch Universities, and ob- 
tained the strong endorsement of the late Sir William 
Hamilton. 

As a song-writer he is scarcely less well-known—more 
especially, perhaps, as a translator of most of the Ger- 
man songs that have been republished in England. 
His best known work for music is, however, the libretto 
to Macfarren’s “Robin Hood,” which has been pro- 
nounced by a few of the London critics the best half of 
the opera. 

We may add to the many claims upon general repu- 
tation which are possessed by this able man, who is now 
visiting this country, a claim which is exclusively 
American. He is the nephew of the late Mr. Alsager, 
tor many years the money-editor ot the London Times, 
who was, during the whole of Andrew Jackson’s double 
term of the Presidency, the great endorser and sup- 
porter in England of his policy. 





JOHN OXENFORD, EsQ., OF THE LONDON ‘‘ TIMES,” 
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The Circuiating Libraries of the Fifteenth 
Century. 

Wuen the monasteries lent their books, a 
volume frequently consisted of so many pamphlets, 
and the sums demanded for lending the separate fas- 
ciculi were specified. The livraisons or pamphlets of 
sixteen pages were called quateryi ; pamphlets of half 
that quantiiy pecia. The few examples that follow will 
indicate the taxes on bvrrowed knowledge in the early 
part of the century. 

For the complete Commentary of St. Gregory on Job, 
containing a hundred pecai (800 pages), 8 sols. Forthe 
homilies of the same saint in 28 such portions, 18 
deniers (3d). The book of the sacraments of Hugh of 
Saint Victor, 24 pamphlets, 3 sols. The works of St, 
Augustin and St, Thomas were taxed somewhat higher; 
but on the whole, it is eviaent that the high ruling 
powers of the University did not wish to exact a heavy 
toll on the highways of knowledge. In the memoran- 
dums of these transactions that have come down to us 
across five centuries, the times for which the works 
were lent are not specified. At the end of a year the 
deposit was lost, or the security sued. Contrary to the 
usage of modern circulating libraries, citizens were 
charged less than country folk. The reading of the 
pecia (8 page pamphlet) was one denier (1-24d.) in the 
city, 1-12d. outside. This was owing to the greater 
trouble of recovering the property from the extra- 
mural folk. 

In the century preceding the one under considera- 
tion, an archdeacon of Canterbury bequeathed all his 
theological books to the Chancellor of Notre Dame de 
Paris, stipulating that the works should be lent gratis 
to the poor students. The ordinary proverb about the 
progress of charity was not established so early as the 
thirteenth century, or it had not made its way to Can- 
terbury. 

Many of the lent books never returned, notwithstand- 
ing the wise rule of exacting security. The good Rich- 
ard de Bury lamented, both in sorrow and anger, how 
students would leave their books in pledge with tavern- 
keepers and usurers, like the old Convennole, Pe- 
trarch’s tutor, who lost in this way the “‘ Treatise on 
Glory,’ by Cicero. It is not difficult to imagine the 
gloom that o’ershaded the conversation held by the 
bishop with Petrarch at the Court of Avignon, as they 
spoke ot the terrible loss to literature inflicted by the 
learned but unprincipled Convennole. 

Sometimes tavern-keepers-held the office of librarians, 
and spendthrift students would be found gambling 
their books on the tables of the tap-rooms. The win- 
ner considered himself at liberty to sell any book or 
part of a book thus won, and so the worthy who dealt 
in wine as well as literature, had opportunities of get- 
ting bargains from the successful gamblers. All this 
of course was carefully kept from the knowledge of the 
heads of colleges. 

When any books exposed for sale were found incor- 
rect, they were confiscated, corrected, and resold. If 
errors of any kind were abundant, the volumes were 
burned. 

The retrospect of all this is pleasant enough, as it ex- 
hibits the untiring efforts of good and learned men, and 
the communities in which they congregated, to keep 
the flame of piety and knowledge alive, and spread its 
light as far as possible through a period which formed 
a portion of the dark ages. These same ages were not 
8o black as they are painted, and ordinary book-know- 
ledge had a wider extent than is supposed. A few sen- 
tences borrowed from M. Le Clerc are apropos to the 
occasion : 

“The negligence of those who so carelessly gambled 
away their books, the forfeits so often suffered by the 
borrowers, and the very moderation of the tariffs, seem 
to prove that the rarity and dearness of the manuscripts 
have been much exaggerated. We hear but of the value 
attached to some masterpieces of caligraphy, to some 
priceless specimens adorned with ricn paint nvs and 
sumptuous bindings, or to those works of which but 
very few transcriptions were made. It is to these cir- 
cumstances or to others unknown to us, that the im- 
pression of the rarity of all MSS. and their high prices 
is due.”’ 

Pondering on the high prices at which these rare 
specimens were sold, we overlook the large amount of 
MSS. executed for the mere purposes of enlarging the 
voundaries of piety and human knowledge, and the 
great benefits which they wrought among all that had 
any innate desire of knowledge in every class of the 

oumupity. 
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HOME INCIDENTS &c, 


Funeral of a Bee. 


A correspondent from Oneida, N, Y., transmits the 
following; ‘‘On Sunday morning last I had the pleasure 
of witnessing a most interesting ceremony, which I 
desire to record for the benefit of your readers. While 
walking near my house I observed two bees issuing 
from one of the hives, bearing with them the defunct 
body of a comrade, with which they flew for a distance 
of twelve yards. I followed them closely, and noted 
the care with which they selected a convenient hole at 
the side of the gravel walk; the tenderness with which 
they committed the body, head downward, to the earth 
and the solicitude with which they afterward pushed 
against it two little stones, doubtless in memoriam. 
Their task being ended, they paused for about a 
minute, perhaps to drop over the grave of their iriend 
a sympathizing tear, and then they flew away to their 
hive.” 

Terrible Struggle with a Snake. 

A few weeks since the wife of Mr. William Richard- 
son, of Waldo Township, Ohio, missing her son, went 
out in the garden to hunt him. To her horror, she saw 

















FUNERAL OF A BEE, 


the young fellow (twelve years old) literally enveloped 
in the folds of a monster snake. Her cries did not 
reach the father, who was at work in the neighboring 
field; end seeing the boy black with strangulation, she 
heroically seized the snake in her hands and tore it loose. 
No sooner was it loose, however, than it made for the 
mother ferociously, and coiled itself about her person, 
attempting to strangle her, as he did the boy. She 
again seized him, and disengaged herself trom him and 
killed him with an ax. The boy swelled up for several 
days, but he fully recovered. The snake was what is 
called the “blue racer,” which does not bite but 
strangles, and measured ten feet. 


A Rescue from Drowning. 


Quite recently a gallant rescue from drowning took 
place under rather novel circumstances, at the foot of 
Rutgers street in this city. A number of boys were 
bathing iv the river at the point indivated, and while 
they were doing so a young man named Patrick Sharkey, 
who is in the employment of Mr. Dalton, corner of 
Rutgers street and East Broadway, accompanied by a 
fine Newfoundland dog, the property of his employer, 
was standing by looking at the young fellows taking 
their bath. One of the boys, a good swimmer, dived 
once or twice. The dog plunged into the water and 





TERRIBLE STRUGGLE WITH A SNAKE. 


made toward the lad, who became alarmed and dived 
again and again to get out ot the animal’s way. It is 
known that the instinct of Newfoundland dogs ledds 
them to save persons from drowning, but the boy, in 
his excitement, seeing the dog coming up to him, 
dived, as stated, to avoid collision with him. Mr. 
Sharkey, fearing that the boy would be drowned, took 
off his coat and courageously jumped into the water, and, 
after much difficulty, succeeded in bringing the dog 
and the boy safely to the shore. The act of Mr. 
Sharkey was very courageous avd deserves honorable 
mention. He wore at the time a gold watch, which has 
been rendered almost useless by immersion in the 
water. If there is any society for the reward of humane 
conduct, Mr. Sharkey deserves consideration at its 
bands. 
Natural Magic. 

The famous magician, Robert Houdin, occasionally 
does a neat thing for his own amusement, very much 
to the surprise of all who may happen to be present. 
Recent!y in Atlanta, Georgia, while passing an itinerant 
vender of cheap provisions, Mr. Houdin suddenly 
paused and inquired: “‘How do you sell eggs, wuntie ?” 


* “Dem eggs?” was the response, “dey am a picayune 
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NATURAL MAGIC, 





INDIAN RAID ON THE PACIFIC BAILROAD EMPLOYES. 
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apiece—fresh, too, de last one ob dem; biled ’em 
myself and knows dey’s fust rate.” “ Well, I'll try 
*em,”’ said the magician, as he laid down a bit of frac 

tionaleurrency. “Have you pepper and salt?” “Yes, 
sar, dere dey is,” said the sable saleswoman, watching 
her customer with intense interest. Leisurely draw- 
ing out a neat little penknife, Mr. Houdin proceeded 
very quietly to cut the egg exactly in half, when sud- 
denly a bright, new twenty-five cent piece was dis- 
covered lying embedded in the yolk, apparently as 
bright as when it first came from the mint. Very coolly 
the great magician transferred the coin to his vest 
pocket, and taking up another egg, inquired: “And 
how much do you ask for this egg?”’ “‘ De Lord bress 
my soul! Dategg? De fac am, boss, dat egg is worth 
a dime, shuah!” “All right,” was the response, 
“there’s your dime; now give me the egg.”” Separat- 
ing it with an exact precision that the colored woman 
watched most eagerly, a quarter eagle was carefully 
picked out ot the centre of the egg and placed in the 
vest pocket of the operator, as before. The old woman 
was thunderstruck, as well as she might have been, 
and her customer had to ask her the price of the third 
egg two or three timcs before he could obtain a reply. 
‘* Dar’s no use talkin’, mars’r, ’ said the bewildered old 
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WHAT THE ROBINS DID. 


darkey, ‘I couldn’t let you hab dat dar egg, no how, 
for less dan a quarter, I declare to de Lord I can’t.”’ 
“Very good,” said Houdin, whose imperturbable 
features were as solenth as an undertaker, ‘‘there is 
your quarter, and here is the egg. All right.’\ As he 
opened the last egg, a brace of five dollar gold pieces 
were discovered snugly deposited in the very heart of 
the yolk, and jingling them merrily together in his 
palm, the savant coolly remarked: ‘‘ Very good eggs, 
indeed; L rather like them, and while I am about it, I 
believe I’ll buy a dozen. What is the price?” ‘No 
price,” screamed the amazed daughter of Ham. ‘You 
couldn’t buy dem eggs, mars’r, for all the money you’s 
got. No! dat you couldn’t. I’se gwine to e dem 
eggs all home, I is, and dat money in dem eggs all 
belongs to me. It does dat. Couldn’t sell no more 
of dem eggs no how.” Amid the roar of the spectators, 
the benighted African started for her domicile to 
‘smash dem eggs,”’ but with what success we are 
unable to relate. 

Indian Raid on the Pacific Railroad 

Employes. 

William Thompson, an Englishman employed on the 
telegraph, was ded and scalped during a recent 
raid of the Indians, but having fortunately escaped with 














AN AFFECTIONATE GOOSE, 


life, gave the following account of the gffair: “I and 
; five others left Plum Creek Station and started up the 
track on a hand-car to hunt up where the break in the 
telegraph was. When we came to where the break 
proved to be, we saw a lot of ties piled on the track, but 
at the same moment Indians jumped up from the grass 
all around and fired on us. We fired two or three shots 
in return, and then, as the Indians pressed on us, we 
ran away. An Indian on a pony singled me out and 
galloped up tome. After coming to within ten feet of 
me he fired, and the bullet entered my right arm ; seeing 
me still run, he ‘clubbed his rifle’ and knocked me 
down. He then took out his knife, stabbed me in the 
neck, and then making a twirl round his fingers with 
my hair, he commenced sawing and hacking away at my 
scalp. Though the pain was awful, and I felt dizzy and 
sick, I knew enough to keep quiet. After what ,.eemed 
to be half an hour, he gave the last finishing cut to th« 
scalp on my left temple, and as it stili bung a little, he 
gave it a jerk. I just thought then that I could hav: 
screamed my life out. I can’t describe itto you. It 
| just felt as though the whole head was taken rigbt off, 
The Indian then mounted and galloped away, but as he 





} went he dropped my scalp within a few feet of me 
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which I wanaged to get And hide. The Indians wer 

‘thick im the vicinity, or I then might have made my 
escape. While lying down I could hear the Indians 
moving areand, whispering to each other, and then, 
shortly after, placing obstructions on the track. After 
Aying @ewn about an hour and a half,I heard the low rum 
bling of the train as it came tearing along, ahd f might 
hhave been able to flag it off had { dared,” The train 
having been thrown from the track by the obstructions, 
the engi and fi were shot and scalped; but 
before the Indians burnt the train, they plundered the 
bex-cars of everything that might prove of the least 
Value, or what attracted their fickle fancy. They decor- 
ated their persons by the bonfice which they made of 
the boxes already plundered; their ponies were tapari- 
soned with gaudy pieces of muslin, and their tails were 
adorned with ribbons of variegated colors. The scalp- 
tocks of the Indians were atlorved in the same manner, 
while hanging over their shoulders were rich pieces of 
velvet. Some of them came across a barrel of old 
Bourbon whisky. Quickly they stove the head, and 
quickly they quaffed huge draughts of the fire-water, 
which set ‘icir brain on fire and rendered them 
delirious. A violent war-song was chanted while they 
were thus inebriated, with furious gesticulations, in 
honor of the victory over the pale-faces, At daybreak 
they set fire to the wreck, takin ; fire from the furnace 
and throwing it in the box of cars, and while the flames 

roared and crackled as the wind came on, and reared 

themselves into pyramids and tall spiral columns, the 

Indians danced and held high carnival. The dead 

bodies were thrown into the fire, and a terrible yell 

snvounced to the scalped and trembling-man the fate of 
the engineer and fireman. Atter the Indians had leit, 

Thompson managed to craw] away, and found refuge at 

Willow Is:and station, until he was taken care of bya 

Party sent tor him, when he was brought to Omaha City, 

where he received surgical attention, and is expected to 

reoover. 





What the Robins Did. 


A correspondent in Paterson, New Jersey, sends us 
the following: “A lady im the west part of this city, in 
early summer, found a robbin, which had fal en from 
its nest to the ground, too young to protect itself from 
the malicicus cats, It was taken at first into the house, 
then placed in a basket on the ground, and a watch kept 
to protect it from harm. It was not long before the old 
robin was seen around the basket, and then in it. Soon 
additicn.1 help was present, and the two old robins, 
after s little delay, were seen rising from the ground, 
bearing the young one between them, one using, in 
flying, its right wing, and the other its left, the other 
two wings being wrapped around the tender charge. 
It was a display of instinct and affection truly beautiful. 
This method of old birds to aid their young, though 
scarcely ever witnessed save by very observant natur- 
aliste, is no fable. 

An Affectionate Goose. 

An intelligent correspondent, residing in Mobile, 
favors us with the curious communication: A short 
time since I bad occasion to visit Montgomery, and on 
my return by the steamer, and when opposite Selma, a 
boat came off to us with passengers. At this moment 
my attention was drawn to a goose, which was braving 
the swell, and following the boat; and I was told that 
th.s bird was picked up on the shore by the owner of 
the boat, some years since, almost lifeless; that he took 
it home, and having placed it in a wa:m situation, 
and supplied it with proper food, it recovered, and 
(strange to say !) that ever since it follows him wherever 
he goes. As soon as he enters the boat it takes to the 
water, and never quits iis element until be returns to 
shore. The boat is frequently manned without its pre- 
server, but the sagacious bird never follows it unless he 
forms one of the crew. I was further told that when 
he leit home, at any time, for a great distance, he was 
obliged to have it fastened up; and that in one instance, 
he went to Montg y on busi , & distance of 
twenty miles, and while in a house there he heard the 
accustomed cackling outside, and on opening the door 
found that his old friend had traveled all that distance 
in search of him. 











NIAGARA SHOT—AND THEN ? 


Tuomas CARLYLE, so well-known as having 
had an attack of German in his youth, which, in its 
effects upon his literary countenance, seems to have 
closely resembled the small-pox, spouts from such 
haze-lost heights of wisdom and of knowledg e, that we 
of the Schwirmerey below fail to hear him; being for 
the most part, in consequence of his unfortunate posi- 
tion, or the lamentable condition of our tympanums, 
unable to make out aught sav e stray incoherencies of a 
more or less Teutonic character, we shall never be in- 
fluenced, we shall never be led by him, until he de- 
ecends to some pinnacle within hearing, or the condi- 


‘tion of our tympanums is conegiderably imp: oved; in 


the meantime, tous of the Schwirmerey, Thomzre Car. 
lyle is not of the slightest consequence whatsoever. 
Néanmowns, that which of itself 1s of no possible conse- 
quence, our humor sometimes makes of consequence, 
Some days ago I shot the Niagara of this mage blanc 
(ou mage noir), and have been bobbing up and down in 
a huge caldron of conjectures and suspicions ever 
since, my state of mind akin to that of Douglas 
Jerrold after rea Browning’s “ Lordello.”” How- 
ever, 1 am deriving the same comfort trom my friends 
that the wit derived from his wife. Apart irom the 
impression left by the perusal of this Yebor’s 
essay, were others of a vaguer but less painful churac- 
ter—as nearly as I am able to define them, these: 
Thomas Carlyle is of opinion that Democracy is an 
avalanche which will find the Bottomless ; that per contra, 
Despotism is an eagle which will soar jusqu’au Topless; 
that Quashee Nigger, being neither equal to Sbak«- 
speare nor Jesus Christ, in consequence of that pecu- 
liar inferiority, ought always to bo a slave; that it was 
beneficent on the part of the slaveholder to keep Qua- 
shee Nigger at work, to keep Quashee Nigger in dire, 
brutal ignorance, to do with Quashee Nigger’s body, 
and the bodies of Quashee Nigger’s wives, daughters, 
and sons, whatsoever seemed to him best; that the 
in depriving the slaveholder of the means 
of turther of that description (and of no 
, has violated a law of God, and will be «esuredly 
pun therefore ; that I am part and parcel “‘ ot new 
supplies of biockheadism, gullibility, bribability, and 
amenability to beer and balderdash;” that my inte!- 
lect is “a finished and shut-up intellect,” with which 
Thomas Carlyie would not argue; that Governor Eyre 
was in all respects right; that the policeness of the En; - 
lish nobleman, and the politeness of the English noble- 
man’s wife, are proofs monarchial or oligarchial 
fisms are the only description ot governments 
under which it is possible to escape the universality of 
trade and the deluge of the cheap and nasty ; that I am 
**a scandalous esurient phantasm and a son of Bel and 
the Dragon,”’ because I do not dep:ive myself of all 
future means of support by making bricks to last six 
thousand years; that Thomas Carlyle is not part and 
1 “of new supplies of blockheadism, gulbility, 
Pribability, and amenability to beer aud baiderdash,”’ 
that Thomas Carlyle’s intellect is not “‘a finished 
and sbut-up intellect,” that Thomas Carlyle ix not “a 
scandalous esurient phantasm and son of Be! and the 
Dragon,” but that Thomas Carlyle, of acertain giorious 
minority against one of whom a million such av I we.e 
us stubble agsiust Gre,”’ is tully equal to Je-us Christ 
and Ghakespeare. Some intelleté, like the river which 


divides a portion of the State of New York, have their 
Niagaras, beyond which they are no longer navigable; 
others flow deeply, broadly, calmly and epandly oa 
the eternal sea. Has this intellect shot Niagara 
Bedlam {s ndi equal to the New Jerusalem, O Yebor, 
neithe? Gchenna. DEMOS. 








MACARONIC POETRY. 


Tue greatest curiosities of literary compo- 
sition are those termed macaronic verses, said to be de- 
rived from the Italian macchercne, a blockhead, cr pud+ 
| ding-headed fellow: The honest br‘cklayer and his 
| son, of whOm Sir Kenelm Digby relates the following 
| anecdote, were veritable maccheroni. The bricklayer, 
with the praiseworthy intention of making his son a 
gentleman and scholar, sent him to school to learn 
Latin. After a year’s tuition, with what success the 
reader may judge, the boy returned to the parental 
roof. At dinper the father, anxious to hear a classical 
language spoken, asked the lad what was the Latin for 
bread, and the reply was breadibus, To simi'ar ques- 
tions in reference to beef anu beer, the replies were 
beefibus and beeribus. After dinner the old man said: 

«« My son, it is no use wasting your time at school any 
| more, for I know as much Latin as you do; so put on 
your old clothesibus, take a shovelibus, and go out and 
mix the mortaribus.”” 

Though macaronics, however, derived their name 
from their resemblance to what an ignorant blockhead 
might compose, yet they can only be composed by thor- 
ough scholars. They are formed of two different lan- 
guages, generally English and Latin. Som times of 
good English and good Latin, but mostly of English 
words with Latin terminatiuns, or Latin words with 
Engiish terminations, or a mixture of both, known as 
a a seeely so termed, as a wag said, from its 

cur-tai. 

As early as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, we meet 
with macaronic verses. The following was written on 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada: 


A skellonical salutation, 
Or condign gratulation 
And just vexation, 

Ot the Spanish nation, 
That in a biavado, 

Spent many a crusado, 

In setting forth an Armado 
England to invado. 


Pro cujus memoria 

Ye muy well be soria, 

Full small may be your gloria, 
When ye 8) Lear this storia, 
Then will ye cry and roria, 

We shall see her no moria, | 


The most celebrated English macaronic is a comedy, 
entitled [gnoramus, written by a clergyman and M.A., 
named Ruggle. It was performed before James L., at 
Cambridge, in 1616. James was so delighted with it 
that he caus2d it to be twice subsequently performed 
before him, The tic monarch, educated under 
Buchanan, one of the purest of modern Latinists, well 
understood and enjoyed this witty production. More- 
over, it had an additional zest to the King, from its 
being a satire on the barbarous law-Latin used by the 
English lawyers of that period, James being more at- 
tached to the more simple forms and correct te:ms of 
the Scottish law. Asa specimen of this production, we 
give an extract, observing that it is the recital ot ig- 
noramus (e lawyér), declaring how he will endow his 
mistress bella 











Si posem vellem pro to Rosas ponere pellem 
Quicquid tu quis crava, et habebis singula brava, 

Et dabo, fee simple, si monstras Love’s pretty dimple, 
Gownos, silkcoatos, kirtellos, et petticoatos, 
Farthingales, biggos, stomacheros, et perriwiggos, 
Pantofflos, cuffos, garteros, Spanica ruffos, 

Buskos et soccos, tiffanas en cambricka smockos, 
Wimpollos, pursos; ad ludos ibis et ursos. 


Geddes, a clergyman and translator of the Bible, was 
the most prolific of the modern macaronic writers. One 
of his pieces is a poem of considerable length, describ- 
ing an actual occurrence, a dinner of Protestant dis- 
— at the London Tavern. He thus speaks of the 

es: 


Sedimus ad ternas tabulas longo ordine postas 
Et mappis mundi coveratas, et china-plaitis, 
Spoonibus, et knivis sharpis, furcisque trisulcis 
Stratas; cum largis glassis, viuoque repletis, 
Botellis, saltis, vinegarique cruetis. 


We may adda more modern specimen of this kind of 
poetry, whose author is unknown to macaronic fame: 


Saccum cum sugaro, cum dreminibus in a gless:o, 
In hoc vervece, est melius quam pipe o’tobacco, 
Zilii cum bikero, cum pyibus out out o’ the oono, 
Cum pisce, Carrick nominato vulgo herringem, 
Quid melius, si sit ter unctus butyro? 

Virides et beetum, cum nos: -nippanti mustardi; 

O quam gus'abuat ad Maria Tandes fyrsydum ! 

Sin erimus drunki, deel care! aras dat medicinum, 
Qui bibit ex lastis ex firstibus incipit ille. 


The well-known song sung by the wine-excited school- 
master in O’Keefe’s clever comedy, commencing; 


Amo ainas, 
I love a lass, 
may be termed macaronic, and the chorus: 


Horum corum., 
Sunt divorum, 
Harum scarum divo; 
Tag-rag, merry-derry, periwig and hat-band, 
Hic hoc horum genitivo, 


roves how laughable sheer nonsense may be some- 

mes made. Stonihurst, however, in his translation of 
Virgil, in all seriousness renders a realiy sublime pas- 
sage into the following most extraordinary English; 


“the bels were rung at one time on the occasion of a 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
A sensitive lady from the couniey, looking 


| for a coach! “ Pray, sir, are you 


engaged 
Cabman: ‘Och, bless Yer purty soul, ma’am, I have 
been married this seven years, and have nine children.” | 


domestic wi pm | came on every Second Day. | 
The girl left in high dudgeon. She didn’t go to be wash- 
in, every other day—not she! 


A German sugar-baker, afflicted with a bad | 
wife, toid his master “She tronk all te tay Saturday | 
night and all te night Sur oy morning, and vos that 
wild that I kick the stairs right down ber.” 


A man with a very large bald head was com 
pliment+d on the fact that his caput was analagous to 
Greenland. 

“Why 80?” he asked. 

“ Becauss it isa great white bear (bare) place,’’ was 
the reply. 


‘* Have your cabbages tender hearts ?” asked 
& woman of a costermonger. 

“They can’t have anything else, marm,” was the 
reply; “for they’ve been with me, crying about the 
streets, a)! the morning.” 


‘I wonper where those clouds are going ?” 
sighed Flora, pensively, as she pointed, with delicate 
finger, to the heavy masses that floated in the sky. 
on I think they are going to thunder!” said her bro- 

er. 


Some fastidious lady advertises in a New 
York journal for a husband with a Roman no-:e and 
religious tendencies, 


Tue most difficult operation in the practice of 
oon ® said to be “ taking tbe jaw out of a woman.” 
The ww who said that must be an old bachelor of the 
large biue sort. 


A peat little girl boasted to one ot her friends 
that her “father kept acarriage.”” ‘ Ah, but,” was the 
triumphant reply, “‘ my fataer drives un omnibus.” 


THERE are very affectionate female friends 
who kiss each other through two thickn+sses of vail, 
and know how to hug each other without disarranginy 
a curl. 


Tuer are 370 churches in Moscow, and all 


royal marriage. The clanging was tearful. 


A weirer called at a printer’s and accused 
the compositor of not having punctuated his poem, 
when the typo earnestly replied, ‘I’m not a pointer—I'ni 
a setter.”” 

‘‘Arg them all Bibles?” asked a man, the 
other day, in the registrar’s office, pointing to the big 
volumes of wills upon the shelves. 

“No, sir,” answered one of the clerks; “those arc 
testaments.”’ 


Tue earliest tubular bridge, ‘‘ the bridge of 
the nose. 


How do we know that Pharaoh was a car- 
penter? Why, he made Joseph a ruler. 


Wuen is a storm like a fish after a hook ? 
When it is going to a-bate. 


Wuart most resembles a pretty girl bathing ? 
a diving bell(e). p _ ad 


A Boston paper observes: ‘‘Of military 
interference, ex-Governor Wells has had his Phil. 


WHEN does a noise in the kitchen remind one 
of the the month of May? When it’s the cook who 
(cuckoo) sings. 


Waar is the difference between a baby and 
agreat coat? One you was, and the other you wear. 


Warics is the business that would ‘‘soot” 
anybody? Chimney Sweeping. 


A LEVELER perceiving two crows flying side 
by side, said: 

“ Ay, that’s just how it should be ; I hate to see onc 
crow over anotber.”” 


Prentice says: ‘The only poetry a hand- 
eae girl appreciates is written with a mustache on her 
ps. 


A mourrary officer wanted to compliment 1 
negro by drinking with him: 

‘* Well, captain,” ed Cuff, “I’s very dry, so I 
won’t be ugly about it. Some nigga’s too proud to 
drink with a millishy ossifer—but I think a millishy 
ossifer, when sober, is just as good as a nigga— 
‘specially if the nigga is dry.” 


An lish tavern keeper recently illus- 
trated pun: — ha this wise : Speaking of one of hi: 


“He is the most regular man in Harwick, he comes 
and gets drunk ae. and has done so for ten 
hen his mother died, and at that time 

e came on Sunday.” 


It is a grand thing to be punctual. 


A ronp parent heard his daughter and her 
fellow plan an elopement. The next the old man 
waited upon the young one and addressed him thus: 

“You are a fine brave youth, and I don’t object to you 
for a son-in-law. Here’s a hundred to aid in an elope- 
ment, May you live happily in the same house, and 
may no accident occur to throw the least shade on the 
sunshine of your lite. All I request is, that you elope 
with my daughter—she’s a miylty fine girl, you know, 
but somehow her mother and I could never travel 
smoot with her; we don’t know ber good points; 
el with her to sach a distance that she won’t return 
to her loving father and mother any more. tood-by, 
sonny, and may you be happy.” 





Then did he make heaven’s vault to rebound 
With rounce robble bobble, 

Of ruffe r: ffe roaring, 

With thicke thwacke thurly bouncing. 


One of the most ridiculous and original specimens of 
a hybrid lan e was written by Pinkerton, the anti- 

uary, as a model of what he termed the ameliorated 

nglish. It is decidedly macaronic, being English 
radicles with the ‘erminations formed vowels as in 
the Italian. We need scarcely intorm the reader that 
the subjoined extract is a version of the beautiful Vision 
of Mirza in the Spectator: 


When I was ato Grand Cairo, I picked up several 
orientala manuscripta, whica I bave still by me. Among 
othera, I met with one entiiuln, Thea Visiona of 
Mizra, whica I have redd ove with great pleasure. I 
intend to give iio to the publico, when I have no other 
entertainm¢ nto fo thi m, ando shall begin with the first 
> whico I have translaten wordo to wordo az fol- 
loweth: 

“On the fifth day of the moon, whico according to 
the customo of mya iorefathera I always keep holi, aftero 
having washen myself, and offeren u —_ morninga 
devotiona, I ascended thea hia hilla of Bag , in ordero 
to pas the resto of the dayo in meditation. Az I waz 
here airing myself on thea topa of thea m a, I 
fell into a profound contemplation of the vanité of hu- 
man lite; anco passing fro one thote to anothero; surely, 
said I, man iz buto a shado ando life a dreamo. Whi 
I waz thuso muzing, I cast mea eya towardo the sum- 
mito ot a roco, tha waz noto faro fro me, whera I dis- 
covered one, in the habito of a sheperdo, with a htel 
musical instrument m his hando. Az I looked upo him, 





he applied ito to biza lipa, and began to play upo it. 
The seunco of ito waz «exceeding sweet, and wrote into 


There was an elonement that evening of one. The 
young man went unaccompanied: He a every- 
thing could not be entirely right when the old cock wis 
so anxious to get rid of the girl. Tne father looks u 
his act as a very neat bit of strategy, for one who had 
never been on MeCilellan’s staff, 





Tar Craciz or Increputitry,—It is one of the 
anomalies of this age that our credulity appears to keep 
pace with our reason. We are becoming s0 severely 
logichl, and our reasoning powers are so keenly de- 
veloped, that we are beginning to have grave doub.s 
about the Mosaic records, to suffer from a sort of 
Hebraic perplexity as to the authenticity of the Psalms, 
to look ly upon miracles, to detect discrepancies in 
the New Testem:nt, and to fear there onan be some 
mistake about the Incarnation; and yet, amidst all this 
intellectual revision of revelation, we find the educated 
ond ting with th ~ bg be aphy : 
specu eu ousness on the 4 
tion of spectral hands, and the mysterious entqnatite of 
musical wiawer’ pick ——~ =~ c:edulity were 
never ata er t now. e are strugglin 
bard to claim kinship by a natural development wi the 
monkey tribe, and science is unwearied in her efforts 
to make our claim good. We are endeavoring to correct 
revelation, so that it may not for the future insult our 
understandings; and yet an unfortunate lawyer’s clerk, 
discharged by his master, has only to pawn his coat 
and ipvest the money in advertisements to the effrct 


A Quam lady recently explained to her new | gia, 


A Powerrvt Rrvat.—There is a new patent 
Se wing Machine (called the Star Shuttle), Manufactured! 
in Cleveland, Ohio, by W. G. Wilson & Co., and soldi 
for Twenty Dollars, that makes the Lock Stitch similar 
to Wheeler and Wilson, and other first-class machin-s. 
The manufacturers claim that it is equal in size, finish 
and workmanship, to any other first-class machine, be- 
es being able to do the same range of work. 


Maxy lives are lost, more especially at this: 
season of the year, from parents having no medicine: 
ready at hand to give to those laboring under a sudden: 
attack of bowel complaint. Never was the old saying 
of “a stitch in time saving nine ’’ more applicable tham 
in cases of this description, and we are glad to recom-. 
mend Hall & Ruckel’s Cholera and Diarrhea Reme.jy as: 
one of the safest an“ most efficacious medicines ever pre-- 
sented to the public. It is sold at their store, 218 
Greenwich street, and at other druggists’. 


a 


A Sure Remedy for Chills and Fever 
AYER’S AGUE CURE never fails. 











Mrs. Partington Insulted.—The White 
Mountains of New Hampshire are evidently a great in 
stitution—very high, heavy frosts, beautiful view, four 
dollar dinners. But the practical eye of a certain 1e- 
nowned Drake saw those smooth-faced rocks, and! 
thereupon adorned and variegated the bridle-path to: 
the Tip-top House with his fimiliar 8, T.—1860—X. 
PLANTATION Brrrers. This raised the ire of the Mrs. 
Partingtons composing the Legislature of the Granite 
State, who got their wise heads together, outlawed Dr. 
Drake, and made it a penal offense to ply the artistic 
brush on their beloved hills. Verily, the fine arts are 
at a discount in New Hampshire. Query.—Did Drake 
pay them for this splendid advertisement? 








Maenoxia WaTer.—A delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne and at half the price. 


—_—— 





The Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 
seum and Menagerie Co- 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


ANOTHER NOVELTY. 
MR, G. L. FOX, 
supported by the 
TALENTED PANTOMIME COMPANY. 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2144,—EVENING AT 8. 
in the Comic Fairy Pantomime ot 

MOTHER GOOSE AND HER GOLDEN EGG. 

REPLETE WITH LAUGHABLE TRICKS AND SIDE- 
SPLITTING COMICALITIES. 
To be seen at all hours, 

THE CONTENTS (F THE UTICA MUSEUM. 
GORDON CUMMING the Lion-siayer’s COLLECTION, 
PROF. HUTCHINGS....LIGHTNING CALCUUATOR 

A MAMMOTH FAT INFANT, 
DWARF, CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 
TEN LIVING SEALS. 

LIVING SNAKES, MONKEYS, LEARNED SEAL. 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA, etc. 
OVER 300,000 CURIOS/TIES. 

Admission 30 cents; Children under t-n, 15 cents, 


Preliminary Announcement. 
THE SIX DAYS’ FESTIVAL. 


in aid of the 

AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND, 
= the most distinguished patronage will take place 
ai 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
commencing Monday, Dec. 9, combining extraordinary 
and unprecedented attractions. On Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursda:; 
A FANCY FAIR, 

to be presided over by the élite of New York society and 
the celebrities of the dramatic prufession, who have 
most generously volunteered, and at which 

RARE AND COSTLY PRIZES 
will de distributed to those ticket-holders who may be 
fortunate enough to win them. 


On Tuesday evening, 
A GRAND CARNIVAL BALL. 
The week’s festival will cu'minate on Saturday in 
A SUPERB MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
at which the most celebrated exponents of harmonic 
art will appear. 
Donations of articles for the Fancy Fair are earnestly 
and respectfully solicited, which mav be transmitted to 
L, F, HARRISON, 
Irving Hall, New York. 
Sensational particulars in future advertisements. 
Financial Manager, THEO. MOSS, 
Wallack’s Theatre. 








FRANK LESLIE’S 
Illustrated Almanacs, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE ONLY WORKS OF THE KIND PUBLISHED IN 
AMERICA. 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 


Containing Over Fifty Illustrations, 


With a Superb Colored Chromo-Lithogr ph and Four 
Beautifully-Tinted Page Engravings. This contains 
Sixty-four Pages of useful and entertaining reading 
matter for town and country. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


ALSO 
Frank Leslic’s 
Lady’s Illustrated Almanac, 


Containing Over Sixty Illustrations, 
With an Elegant Colored Chromo-Lithograph and Four 
Beautiful Page Engravings, printed on tinted paper 
This work contains Sixty-four Pages of reading matter 
expressly adapted to Ladies, with directions for the 
boudoir, nursery, parlor and kitchen. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


ALSO 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac. 
With Seventy Illustrations. 
Full of Comicalities and Astronomical Intelligence 
Thirty-Two Pages. Only 15 Cents. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE GREAT SENSATION ROMANCE, 





that his sands of life are fast runnin<« out, and be is 
anxious to communicate to his fellow-creatures, for six 
stage stam a never-failing reme..y for curing al! 
iseases; and iv a short time be is ena ied to emp oy a 





a Variete of iuca tha were inexpreesibly melodiouza, 
audo alte differenta fro avy thing 1 had eve heard,”’ 


score of clerks, to ride in his carriage, and open a 
branch 


it in Paris. i 


The Red Doctor. 


PUBLISHT TD UN 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 


[Szer. 7, 1867, 4 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 


Still continue to kcep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trado at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also. 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Cheapest Almanac of the Season, 


WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, 


Holloway’s Pills.—Impure Blood.--All 
Diseases, more or less, find their o: in a morbid 
state of the blood; the purifying qualities of this cele- 
brated medicine are highly recommended by the most 
eminent of the faculty. 623-24 





Gold! Gold!! My Golden Compound will force 
the Beard to grow on the smoothest face thick and 





nee om, yao Pgh 1 «gpa days in every case, of money re- 
With Astronomical and Comical Celestial | ye i 1 ea pose. Dag he cents a eens 
| . . ’ 

Intelligence. Illinois. = 


THIBTE-EWO PAGERS. Confession and Experience of an Invalid 
rice, 1S Cents. Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 


| men fo others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEAN! 

Royal Hlavana Lottery. pplying 8 OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 

In foing of June 8, 1867, 

N@ 15 








cured himselt after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, single 


. + Grew.........-$100,000 copies, free of charge, may be had of the author. 
} 4209 ss 60, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Wo. 17405.... « Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 
No. 20020 “ ’a7- Book Agents Wanted. 











No. 28254.......... 
Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest | 

rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N.Y. | 


sigs | $25 FR RAT caaily ta; re NA. 
culars, address os - 
The Book of Wonders tells how to | TIONAL AGENCY, New Haven, — Boa” 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordias, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid | 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau | 
street, N. ¥. tf 


&S Something New. “@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
tf 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y¥. 











PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE GREAT SENSATION ROMANCE, 


=! The Red Doctor. 


100 F hotographs of Union Generals sent po:t- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs ot Female Beauties tor 25 





PUBLISHED IN 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPFR. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, whichth are selling at 
the following prices: 


coLona (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
MIXED (Green and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


$1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST,50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per tb. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per tb. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 


GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per ib. 
Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 39c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 








Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound b 
| purchasing their Teas of the sas , 


| 
‘GREAT AMERICAN THA CO. 
Nos. 91 anv 33 VESEY STREET. 


cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents, Address 
623-42 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Hollaud, N. Y. 





Engravings apa Steresscopic Views 
and Statianery Goods.—Splendid assortinent of new 
and beautiful goods. $30 will obtain a fair stock that 


will realize $100. Send for circulars. HASKINS & 
CO.,, 36 Beekman street, N. Y. tf 





Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, perfect natural color for the cheeks, 
lips or nails; does not wash off or mjure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 by mail, secure from observation. 
HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 


eowtf 41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 


“6 Psychomancy, or Soul-Charming.” 

How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and af 
fections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, iree, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes. A queer, exciting book. 100,000 
sold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





Read the following references : “ T. Wrtt14m & Co.— | 


Gentlemen: In 1862 I purchased = book, ‘‘ Psycho- 
mancy,” believing it to he one of the humbugs of the 
diy. Since then I have tested this extraordinary 
power thorouzhly, and can now psychologize any per- 
son lwish. I was severely wounded in the late war, 


and in a measure incapacitated for business, but this | 
secret power gained me hosts of friends, and one of the | 


best and most lovely of women for a wife. I am now in 
a good position, with a lucrative business in St. Louis, 
where | am well known, and I consider I owe all my 
success to reading your excellent little book. Yours 
truly, CHARLES WILSON, late of Co. K., Sixth Mo. 
Vol.” eowtf 


Photographs, kinds. Sample and 
ae 25 cents. . O. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, 
ew ior 





Books, all kindse Sample and Cata~ 
logue, 25 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, Y. N. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 A YEAR. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
wil constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain '’;wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at cny time. 

In the August number was commenced an exciting 
cc ntinued story, 


Who Did It? 


Sa All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





THE JAPANESE TOP for Spinning 
along a Thread or on the point vi a Needle. Each top 
is accom anied by full cirections. Price $1. Large 
size, $1 25. Sent by mail, post;):id, on receipt of the 
Price, by O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, N. Y. 

wu 


‘Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Gheapest Almanac of the Season, 
WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, 
FOR 1868, 
With Astronomical and Comical Celestia! 


Intelligence, 
THIRTY-TWO PAGES, 
Price, 15 Cents. 





The Great Family Paper of America. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 





Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Frank LEsiie’s CHIMNEY 
| CornNER, now in cvurse of publication, will prove by far 
| the most attractive series of numbefs yet issued. In- 
| creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
| original plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 
| instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Curmmwygy Cor- 
ntk. Every realm ot fancy and fact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human history, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
| the wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 

daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 

the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
| human manners and customs—all these find a place in 
the Cummery Corner, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

rhus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 








| varying charms. 

| Itis electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 

| wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 

| the back numbers from the commencement, 


| = . 





Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents cach NuMBER. 


One copy, three months.......... ese cccccce -+$1 00 
One copy, Six months, .......s6..++-eeee soeee 200 
One COPY, ONE VEAL. ... 66. .eeceeceeeeeeecee «++ 400 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in on 

wPrapper....... occccecccccecescoocosrce - 750 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in on 


WEADDER. cocccccccccce -coccecccsocccoccce 
Bix copies, one yea’ 
One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslic’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year.........-+++s++6 7 00 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
Frank LESiize’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
* The following prizes wil be given: 
For Clubs of Fifty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon. 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
| Baker Sewing Mac.ine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 eac’), a Sebrine’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor vane 
The above articles to be boxed and senthy «x; ) 
j any 











renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- | 


| Europe furnished for $1, 
| Washington, D.C. Reference: @lien, Copp & Nisbet, 
| Bankers, 8t. Louis, 


Post-Office Box No. 5,648, New York City. 





_ We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 

faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 

| turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
| money refunded, 
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For SEPTEMBER. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGEN'15, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. ¥ 





Book of Mysteries and Disclosures- 25 
cents. Ws C. WEMYSS, 575 roadway, N. Y. 


This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLLUF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N.Y. 625-37 





Boxing and Wrestling Mado Hasy- 2 
Books for 30 cents. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


300 per cent. Profit for Acents-—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight 
for 25 cts. each. Allsent, with particulars, free, by mail, 
for 35 cts. Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. tf 


Dr. William Barl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. ¥. Cavurion.—Dr. Earl has not re- 


moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 


sale of his remedies. 


, UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
| 


399 
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Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEHAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





the country, consumers in all parte of the Uni 

can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 

additional expense of transportation) as though 

bought them at our warebouses in this city. 

Some es-inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club. The answer is simply this: L+t each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on list, 

| and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
| and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
| getting exactly what he orders, and ho more, The cost 
| of rtation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

‘The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “‘ collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we send a complimentary to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot theiz 
| Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly t 
| “The Great American Tea Company.” 
| BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
| branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
| wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name. . 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘“‘ The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to 


| Through our system of supplying Clubs Gobet 








Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 823 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 





A FASCINATING BOOF. 
Just Published—The History of a 


MOUTHFUL OF BREAD 


And its effects on the organization of men od animals 
By Jean Mace. 
Translated from the French. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 

“Fascinating in its form and in its moral and revi, 
gious tone above all praise.”"—London Review, 

“ Written in a reverent spirit deserving of commen- 
dation.” —John Bull, 

“Let us commend this little book to parents and 

uardians throughout the length and t -eadth of the 

British dominions, since it is one of the very best of its 
class that we have ever seen.”’—Beli’s Messenger. 

“ Everything which can contribute to a most charm- 
ing and instructive book, is here to be found.’’—Church 


Review, 

“A charming guide to many important scientific snb- 
jects, necessary to be known by all who aspire to be 
well educated.”’—Clerical Journal. 

“The author’s illustrations are ample and in the 
—. degree ingenious, often presenting a familiar 
subject in a fresh lightand oa difficulties whicb 
more elaborate scientific works have overlooked.’’— 


Tribune. 

“ The careful study of this book will be of much benefit 
to teachers, and is recommended for a place in Schoo! 
District Libraries.”.—L. Van Bokhelin, Supt. Public In- 
struction for Maryland. 

{In 1 vol, 12mo. Price Two Dollars, 

Ba Sent, by a ery, on receipt of price. 

610 AMERIC. NEWS CO., 121 Nassau street. 


$6 FROM 50 CENTS 


, 

Call and examine an invention urgently needed by 

everybody, or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, 

that retails easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 
Chatham square, N. Y. 613-64 


Horses—To Break, Tame and Doctor. 
2 Books, 30 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. ¥. 


$10 a Day made by any one with my 
Patent Stencil Tools. I prepay samples free. Beware 


of infringers. My circulars will explain. Address 
A. J, FULLAM, Springfield, Vermont. 620-3 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Cheapest Almanac of the Season, 
WITH OVER SEVENTY [LLI'STRATIONS. 
Frank Leslie's Comic Almanac, 
FOR 1868, 


With Astronomical and Comical Celestial 
Intelligence. 





~fieirs Wanted.—A complete list of heirs to estates in | 


Redden Bro’s, P.O. Box 530, 
Mo, 612-24 


THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 
Frice, 185 Cents 


5 Principal Black Crook Dancing-Gicls 
for $1.00. W. CO. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, NY. 
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Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS TRIUMPHANT 


AT THE 
Exposition of all Nations. 
In addition to 
THE GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR, 
the Emperor Napoleon, in person, accompanied the 
presentation with the decoration of 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
thereby conferring to the 
CHICKERING MEDAL 
the only distinction over the four other medals awarded 
for Piano-fortes, all of which were exactly alike and of 
equal value, and thereby confirming the unanimous 
award of the 
THREE JURIES AND THE IMPERIAL COMMISSION 
placing the 
CHICKERING PIANO 
at the head of all others. 
WAREROOMS, No. 652 Broadway, New York. 
617-190 


Official Proof trom Paris. 
STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT 


STEINWAY & SONS are enabled positively to an- 
nounce that they have been awarded 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR 
AMERICAN PIANOS. 
This medal being distinctly classified first, over all other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
of the President and members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments is annexed : 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Steinway & 
Sons by the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

MELINET. 
President of the International Jury. 





GeEorGES KASTNER, 

AMBROISE THOMAS, aw 
Ep. HANSLICE, . 
F. A. GEVAERT, International Jury. 


The original certificate, together with ‘the official 


‘catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEIN- 


WAY & SONS is recorded first on the list, can be seen 
at our WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY 
HALL, new numbers 109 and 111 East Fourteenth 
street, N. Y. 


THE FERRO-PHOTOGRAPH, 


OR 


NON-REVERSED FERROTYPE, 


is the lateet improvement in the art. 
They are more quickly made, and are a more correct 
likeness than any other positive picture. 








Taken in all sizes, and deliv in a few minutes, at 
ESTABROOKE’S, 
° 805 Broadway, New York. 
PETER COOPER’S GELATINE 
W:LL MAKE 


Delicious Jellics 
With great ease. Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE 
RUSSE, &c, 
Directions for use with the packages. For Sale by 
Grocers and Druggists. DEPOT, No. 17 Burling Slip, 
New York. 694-290 





POLLAK & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods 
27 John St.,n.Nassau, and 692 Broad- 
way, n. 4th St. Pipes and Holders cut 
to order and re All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send for wholesale 
or retail circular, Letter-Box 5846 


WARDS, 
PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, Liat of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 

Tue CASH CAN BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
tfo 8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. 


Now REA Sry ar gl Autumn Cata- 
logue of Splen lowering Bulbs, containing a list 
of the choicest Hyacinths, ‘Tulips, Crocuses, Lilies, 
&c., with full and explicit directions for their culture. 
It also contains a beautiful colored plate and many other 
fine vings. Itwill be feewented postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cts. to all applicants. Address WASHBURN 
& CO., Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 622-30 

















Recipe to speedily and permanentl 
cure Rheumatism all stages and aces, sent for $2. 
Address CHARLES F. LOTTS, P. O. Drawer 5,841, 
Chicago, Hinois. 620-3 

All Works on “‘ The Water Cure,” 
With prices. Illustrated Catalogue sent on receipt of 
two stamps, by 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Agents wanted. 622-3 








TARRANTS 





SELTZER ApERIENT 


The Great Remedy for all Bilious Complaints. 
622-31lo 


MER ’ 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











two Artists. ] 


trouble.” 
he is in company with a cut-down murderer. ] 


AN ESCAPED CRIMINAL. 


[Jonzs, who has been reading the American News, which attributes all the murders to 
criminals deserving of being hanged, is terrified by the following conversation betweea 


Smrrxins (Artist)--‘‘ I tell you what, Sniggs, had I been properly hung there would have been no 
[Smirkins, of course, means his picture and not himself, but Jones naturally thinks 





LADIES’ LACE 


PAPER COLLARS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Jobbers supplied by the Case. 
tio WARD, No, 387 Broadway. 








Wow is the Time to Subscribe. 


TO THE LADIES OF AWERICA, 


Patrons of 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 





Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 


will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of its 
circulation proves the high appreciation of American 
Ladies snd the hold it has taken on their affections, 


Its Claims: 
1.—IT IS THE ONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 
the late date of its publication, the fashions published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately after their arrival. Our azine is the only one 
thus giving the latest tashions. most of the periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old. 


IL—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 


In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
no competition. Whatever assertions may be made in 
circulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 


~ OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixteen inches in size, and our 


PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


always given in the same number, seventeen inches by 
twenty-four, to be convinced how little any other can 
retend really to furnish Ladies with full information. 
des the Full Length Fashions in these plates, we 
give at least fifty smaller fashion illustrations in each 
number, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
attire, and in these we confine ourselves to the styles 
of no single house, our selections being made from the 
choicest offered. In a word, we can boldly assert that 
we give in each number more than all other magazines 
combined. | 


IlIl.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady's Book, and few | 
if any of the Monthlies, can claim superiority in a lite- | 
rary point of view over FRANK Lesiie’s Laby’s MaGa- 





ZINE. . 
Our atray of talented writers, if we chose to parade | 


any similar periodical. Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- 
zine that gives original illustrations to its literary mat- | 
ter. i 


IV.—ELEGANI AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC | 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, | 
softest and most effective illustrations, the magnificent | 
Chromo Lithographs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm in coloring, and throwing com- 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel illustrations 
commonly given. Besides these, our pages teem with 
excellent wood i = embracing every variety of 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
Customs, Animal Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 


etc. 
TERMS: 
One copy, for OME YOAT. .....-eereececessenes $350 
Four copies, to one post-office............... 14 00 


With the additional advantage of one extra 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

One copy of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, or Chimney Corner and Lady’s Maga- 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWINC MACHINES 


for an Illustrated 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 


. 505 Broadway, New York. 


622-340 









1.00, postage 6 


A SAFBZB, 
CERTAIN, 


\ Sueoty Cure 
} NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 
Sent b: il ipt of » @ 
f postage Scents; ax don e500, portage MT clas twelve 
ER Sold by all druggists. 
& 00., 120 Tremont 8t., Boston. 





| PRINCE & COS. 






AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


Forty thousand arenowinuse 
BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO. ILL. 


tfo 





HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SEWING MACHINES, 


626 Broadway, New York. 


it, would exceed by far in worth and numbers that of ss — 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


ee 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE Co, 


EIIGEHHUST MEDAL, 


AWARDED TO 


Sewing Machines, 
° 613 Broadway; N. ¥ 


All Wanting FParms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phil. 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and 
land, Also improved Farms. Hundreds are Settling 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro. 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 618-300 


— 








WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Musical Boxes, playing from 
to seventy-two diferent tunes, a 
costing from $5 to $2,500. The most 
complete stock ever offered tor gale 
in New York. Fine ornaments for 
the parlor, and pleasant com. 
panions for the invalid. M. J. PAIL. 
LARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden 
Lane (up-stairs) N. Y. Musical Boxes Repaired. 621-409 











DR. WADSWORTH 's 
DRY UP 


Is a perfect and speedy cure for tho 


CATARRE 
IN ITS WORST FORM: 








| We recommend it to every one who has this loath. 
some disease to try the Remedy at once, and you wil] 
far exceed us in itspraises. Price $1 per bottle, Seng 
| stamp for gg For sale by the proprietor, H. H 
| BURRINGTON, Druggist, Providence, R. I. Also, by 
| SMITH & DWYER, Druggists, Chicago; and all Drug. 
| . 0 


AGENTS WANTED. 

$10 to $20 a day, to introduce our new patent STAR 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Price $20. It uses 
two threads, and makes the genuine Lock Sritcw. All 
other low-priced machines make the Cuarn Srrtcu, 
Exclusive territory given. Send for circulars. W, G 
“a & CO., Manufacturers, Cleveland, Ohio, 


























OLD EYES MADE 
NEW easily and with. 
out Coctor or medi. 
ib \ cines. Sent post-paid 

Away with SPECTACLES. mag receipt of 10 cents, 
L DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
110 Lexington Avenue, 
cor. East 28th st., N, Y, 





COMITORT AND 
CURE FOR- THE 
RUPTURED. Sent, 
4 ; ne gol on receipt 
with re) cents. Address 

( UNComroRTABLE DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
\ BO tUE-}-) 2 A nthor of Medical Com. 
. mon Sense, «c., No 
110 Lexington Avenue’ 
cor. East 28th st., N. Y’ 


9. BULL'S go), 


3 New York. 3 


BAY RUM SOM? 


Over 100 Styles Toilet Soaps, 
NONE BETTER IMPORTED, 

















FRANK LESLIE'S 





BOVS#’GIRLS WEEKLY 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


| Frank Leslic’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 4, 


WHEELER & WILSON’S Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 





With No, 10, 
The Game of Loto. 
With No, 15, 
A Comic Checker-Boerd. 
* With No, 21, 
Grant in Peace, 
With No. 26, 


Title and Contents to Vol. L 


Bay” Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 





Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts. | 16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 





| TuREE of different powers tor $1. Address 


ocow F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


The Perpetual (watch charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent piece— 


Price, by mail—electro-plate plain, 
without emblems, with enameled 
figures and letters—50 cts.; gold, 
ditto, plain and with Masonic, Tem- 

ce and Odd Fellows’ Emblems, 

1.50. Address 7 
E. MADEN, 

No. 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, N. Y. 
P. O. Box, 5,578. 
Active Agents wanted everywhere. 








zine, ior one year to one address..... .... 7 00 


WHITE STEEL SHIRT COLLAR, “‘ Enamel De Paris, 
$1. Mailed free. JOHN FOGGAN, 78 Nassau st., N. Y¥. 





‘Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. | 


THE GREAT SENSATION ROMANCE, 


The Red Doctor. 


PUBLISHED IN 


needed by everybody everywhere. | 


Frank Lesuie’s Boys’ anp Grris’ WEEKLY will be 
mblished every Wednesday, and sold by all News 
ealers. Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 


1 Copy for six months........+...eseeeee $1 25 
Copy a year 2 50 
Copies * ...se0- ) 

b Copies “ 





And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to receive 
Frank Lesiie’s InLUsTRATED NEWSPAPER OT 
Lesiie’s CHIMNEY CoRNER for one year. 

| The getter-up of a Club of four yearly subscribers 
(Ten Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box of 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED BUILDING BLOCKS FOR 

| CHILDREN, the selling price of which is Three Dol- 

| lars; or SEBRING’S PARLOR BASEBALL FIELD, the 
retail price of which is Five DolLars. 


| MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 
| As the Boys’ anp Grats’ WEEKLY is stereotyped, all 
back numbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pear! street, N. ¥- 
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